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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 
GETTING OUT THE GRAIN. 

The farmers of Maine have had singular for- 
tune this year in regard to their grain crops. 
They have raised a good crop but had a poor 
harvest. Be the grain, however, good or bad, it 
is necessary that it should be thrashed and 
cleansed in order to save what there is.‘ Gath- 
er up the fragments that nothing be lost,”’ is an 
injunction as valuable in farming as in anything 
else whatever. We have been reminded of this 
by noting the call in our neighborhood, (Win- 
throp,) for thrashing machines or horse powers 
and separators, as they are called. 

We believe Winthrop is the only locality 
where these machines are now made in this 
State. 

In addition to Mr. Whitman’s establishment, 
noticed by us a few weeks ago, there is another, 
that of Messrs. Benjamin & Co., who havea 
large manufactory near the depot, the machinery 
of which is propelled by steam. 

The Messrs. Benjamin are principally engaged 
in the making of Pitts’ Horse Powers and Sep- 
arators. These were the first inventions for 
threshing and cleansing grain at one operation. 
and have been instrumental in bringing about a 
great revolution in the business of getting out 
and cleaning up grain. The old-flail is now no 
longer heard on our threshing floors, nor is the 
hand winnowing mull very often now found on 
the farmer’s premises. 

The Horse Power that threshes the grain also 
winnows it from the chaff, and separates it from 
the weed seeds and other foul stuff, and delivers 
it clean and nice, ready for the market. This 
Pitts’ Machine is the one ‘‘ we read of,’’ as as- 
tonishing the Emperor of France and all his sa- 
traps, at the French Exhibition, by the greedy 
voracity with which it devoured the sheaves as 
they were thrown between its iron teeth in the 
course of threshing. It gained the highest 
premium, and stands on the French records as 
the greatest thresher in the world. 

We donot know the amount of machines 
which the Messrs. Benjamin turn off in the 
course of the year, but it must be quite a large 
number. We have no hesitation in saying that 
however many they may make, they are all fin- 
ished ina thorough and workmanlike manner— 
as they do not allow themselves to let a poor 
machine to go out of their shop. 

We are glad to see so good a demand for them, 
and hope that in the future the grain crops of 
Maine will again, as in former days, grow up 
without destruction from the weevil, rust or 
mildew ; and the grain drill for sowing, and the 
separator for cleansing, be thrice more called for 
than they have hitherto been. 








STRAIGHTEN THEIR BACKS, 

Brother Hacker, of the Portland Pleasure 
Boat, who seems principally engaged in ‘‘shoot- 
ing folly as it flies,’’ and will have game enough 
to last a thousand years, sometimes gives us a 
hint on agriculturals, from experience gained 
when he was a farmer boy. In a recent number 
of hispaper, is a reference to one of our articles 
on tha subject of cows holding up their milk, 
and he thus discourseth about it :— 

‘‘In the last number of the ‘Maine Farmer,’ 
is an article on cows holding up their milk, but 
no satisfactory remedy is given. If my ex- 
perience on the subject will be of any use, the 
doctor is welcome to it, and can give it to his 
readers. I once had a cow from which | could 
not get a drop of milk. I fed her, coaxed her, 
and tried by all the gentle means I could think 
of, but all in vain; the milk would not come. 
1 discovered that she held her milk by contract- 
ing her muscles, and that in so doing, rounded 
up her back. The thought struck me, that if 
I could keep her back straight, she could not 
retain her milk ; and by way of experiment, I 
held the sharp corner of a small stick of wood 
on her back with one hand, and while milking 
with the other, found she had not the power to 
hold her milk. I then sawed a piece of board 
just long enough to reach from the flooring over 
head to the cow’s back, as she stood in her 
natural position, fastened one end of the board 
to the upper flooring, by a leather hinge, hewed 
the other out thin and sharp like a wedge, and 
let it hang down over the cow. When I com- 
menced milking she would attempt to raise her 
back to contract the muscles, but the wedge- 
like end of the board was more than a match 
for her. She could not round her back, nor re- 


tain her milk, and in a few days was entirely 
cured of the evil habit.’’ 








For the Maine Farmer. 


REMEDY FOR SORES ON HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Mr. Eprror :—In the issue of the 24th July, 
I notice an enquiry for a cure of a bad sore on 
a horse's shoulder. Lime and lard are the best 


he outward opening, it 


e bottom, or it will not 
a If the bone be affected, the sore 
Proda®’y Will not heal, and ought not to till the 
bone shall be healed. Sores 


h . 
treatment always heal sound. ealed under this 


nae. If fungus be in 
the sore, this ointment will cl . 
lie hag ear it all out, and 


The above proportions are al : 
the applicant will soon learn pe nese 
Presa eng Some allowance will be 
or the different strength of the lime. 

Portland, Aug. 1856, 


ght, but 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WIRE FENCE. 

Mr. Eptror:—I have this moment read an 
article in your paper, from the pen of James 
Walker, in which he pronounces wire fence as 
a ‘*vapor,’’ ‘*not even an apology for a fence,”’ 
&e. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have not tried the net 
wire fence, but in the Spring of 1853, I made 
24 rods of wire fence on one side of a lane. I 
set my posts 20 feet apart, and stretched my 
top wire 44 feet from the ground; the next one 
12 inches below, the next 1I inches below that, 
the next 10 inches below, and the next J—leay- 
ing the lower wire about one foot from the 
ground. Thus, you see, I have a very slender 
and unsubstantial looking fence; yet, for the 
three years this fence has stood there, not a 
strand has ever been broken, and in only a very 
few instances has anything got through it. 

I have one calf that learned to creep through, 
and I havea good-sized yearling horse colt, 
which, in attempting to get through, got hung 
fast, and when I found him was badly scraped, 
evidently haying been there some time ; and as 
his forward parts were entirely suspended on 
the wire, that strand was considerably loosened. 
Now, I am firm in the belief that if 1 had put 
seven strands, instead of five, nothing of horse 
or cattle kind would ever have attempted to get 
through. 

I have kept my cattle and horses for the whole 
time since I made the fence, in the field adjoin- 
ing, and nothing but this fence to keep them 
from the lane, and from thence into another 
field where I have had grain each year ; and yet, 
I have never had a shilling’s damage done by 
anything getting through. 

Now, if this had been net wire of the same 
size, (it being the size of the common telegraph 
wire,) and the mesh of six inches, who believes 
that cattle or horses would ever even attempt 
to get through ? 

If I had set the posts twelve feet apart, with 
a good board at the bottom, and seven strands 
of wire, instead of five, I believe it would have 
been as good a fence as I have on my farm, for 
the purpose for which it was intended, and 
would have made a good substantial road fence. 

I sent to Boston, recently, for a circular from 
Jas. E. Butts, Jr., & Co., manufacturers of 
wire fence, and if I am not deceived, the largest 
sized wire, with six inch mesh, and four later- 
al wires, will make as good and substantial a 
fence as any farmer needs ; and if he will keep 
it well protected by paint or varnish, 1 do not 
see why it will not last an age. 

I shall certainly try it the first time I have 
occasion to make new fence, and shall not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to others. 

I very strongly suspect friend Walker tried 
some of the fancy fence; if so, I think he ought 
to have stated that fact, that others may avoid 
a fence of slender wire that will not resist a 
strong pressure. J. G. Livineston. 
Lewis, Essex Co., N. Y., Aug. 8, 1856. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HARVESTING BEANS--CURING CORNSTALKS. 

Mr. Epiror :—The way we manage our beans 
is as follows: We generally haul them into the 
barn the same day they are pulled, and place 
them on seaffolds made by putting poles across 
the barn floors, forcing one end into the hay 
mow, and supporting the other as best we may. 
Across these we put pieces of boards, old rails, 
fence stakes, and whatever else may come to 
hand, making a very open net work. When 
one scaffold is covered, say eight to twelve inch- 
es thick, we make another directly over it, and 
fill as before. In this way, our beans are saved 
about as well as heart could wish, and with less 
trouble, by far, than in any other method that 
I know of, and I have tried many. I will add, 
we open the door at each end of the barn, and I 
think green bean vines might be spread two feet 
thick, in this way, with perfect safety. So 
much for housing in a proper manner. On a 
neighboring farm, they pulled their beans, and 
a better crop seldom grows, and stacked them 
in the field. The proprietor living in Portland, 
the work was done by hired men, in a careless, 
slovenly manner. The crop became almost a 


total loss. In some 10 or 12 bushels that I saw 


of them, I think not more than one or two bush- 
els could be picked out that would answer to 
cook, or that would grow. 

Our method of saving corn stalks, is to cut 
and lay them on the hills, the butt ends high- 
est, for this reason: if it rains, no water will 
collect inside of the barrel part of the leaf, and 
should it be rainy for several days, while the 
stalks are green, they will receive but little in- 
jury. This I know by experience. When we 
bind them, which may be done the same day 
they are cut, if the weather is doubtful, we haul 
them directly into the barn, pitch them on to 
the hay mow, and spread them out as we used 
to spread flax. They may a foot thick or more, 
cutting the binders as we lay them down. They 
need no more care, and are as bright and fresh 
as can be wished. Now, Mr. Editor, if we 
could look into futurity, and know that we 
should have fair weather, still [ think this plan 
the best, because that part of the stalk resting 
on the ground is injured by standing even a 
single night. Some may object that there is not 
room inthe barn. There is more sound than 
substance in all this. I have filled my scaffolds 
as full as possible, in haying time, and the hay 
would settle enough to give room forall the 
stalks I could get ; and, with a large family, I 
seldom buy corn. Wx. Burns. 
Upper Gloucester, 1856. 





Weens. A circular has just been issued from 
the Agricultural Statistic office, Dublin, to the 
county surveyors in Ireland, relative to the des- 
truction of weeds along the sides of public roads 
in that country. The circular is also brought 
under the notice of the directors of railways, 
who are requested to have all weeds removed 
which may be found growing on the sides, em- 
bankments, cuttings and fences of the railways, 
as the shedding of the seeds of thistles, dock, 
rag-weed and other noxious plants, which are 
fast approaching to maturity, must cause great 
injury to the occupiers of land adjoining those 





Puno. 


railways where such plants are not removed. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


BOTS IN HORSES. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have just read in your pa- 
per of July 17th, an article on bots in horses ; 
pared to agree with the writer of that article, 
S. M. Burnham, in every respect. 

A few years ago one of my neighbors had a 
sick horse, and I was called, with some others, 
to assist in giving him some remedies. After 
two days and nights of great suffering, the horse 
died. 

I had much curiosity to make an examina- 
tion, and together with several others did so. 

After opening the animal in a proper man- 
ner, we proceeded to open the stomach. In it 
we found a very large quantity of the grub, or 
larvae of the bot fly—not less than a quart, to 
all appearance. " 

A large number of these were still adhering 
to the stomach, although they had eaten through 
all the inner linings of the stomach, which was 
itself much inflamed. After ascertaining the 
state of the stomach, we removed it, and in so 
doing, we found several of the grubs that had 
eaten entirely through the stomach, and were 
firmly adhering to the liver. And that they 
did eat through, we proved to a demonstration, 
hy finding the exact place and examining the 
hole. 

Now, ifthe bots did not kill this animal, 
what did ? J. G. Livineston. 

Lewis, Essex Co., N. Y., Aug. 8, 1856. 





For the Maine Farmer 


ORNAMENTAL TREES.--MANURE. 

Mr. Epiror :—Will you inform me through 
the Farmer, the best time and method of setting 
out ornamental trees, and what kind is the best ? 
Also, the best way to leave manure that is haul- 
ed out in the fall. A Reaper. 

Etna, August 22, 1856. 





Nors. The best time to set out trees of any 
kind is undoubtedly the spring, but the fall 
season does well, if you protect them carefully 
to keep out water, and prevent their heaving 
up in the spring following. It is a good plan 
to select such trees as you wish to remove next 
spring, whether in the forest or elsewhere, and 
dig around a short distance from the trunk, 
thus cutting off all the roots, then cover up. 
This will cause a host of fibres to start this 
season which will be all ready to take hold 
when set out next spring and help to nourish 
the top. 

If you get out manure in the fall, we think 
it best to lay it in a large heap in your ficld and 
cover it over with soil, turf, leaves or muck. 
This protects it from the drying effects of the 
sun and winds, and the leching of rains and 
snows. If any fermentation goes on the cover- 
ing absorbs the fertilizing gases, and holds them 
for you till used in Spring. [Ep. 





ON HARVESTING CORN. 

Mr. Epiror:—A writer who signs himself 
«J. Underwood,”’ whose article appears in your 
paper bearing date Sept. 15, disclosed his views 
of harvesting corn, and I beg leave to differ 
from him. He appears to be prejudiced in favor 
of the old way, which, if practiced, will be 
much loss to the farmer. It is twice the work 
to harvest corn by first cutting the stalks, for it 
is less work to cut up corn with the tops on, 
than after they are cut off ; so you save the time 
spent in cutting, binding and drawing, and then 
you only save one-third of the fodder, while the 
other two-thirds is of little value if it stands to 
dry off and take the hard frosts. 

Then again it shrinks the corn when cut at 
the usual time of cutting stalks, as experiment 
has shown, one-eleventh part in an acre from 
what it would to let the corn remain in its nat- 
ural state, as the wise Creator has formed it ; 
so that there is not only a loss in the fodder, but 
also in the corn. If we were wholly secure from 
frosts, the largest amount of corn would be ob- 
tained to let the corn remain undisturbed till 
dry enough to husk and put up. 

But the safest and best way is to cut up corn 
when the husks begin to turn white and cleave 
open ; say one-fourth or one-third of it. There 
will be but a small portion of shrinkage, and 
there are many advantages; the corn is much 
better flavored, and has a rich, sweet taste ; it is 
as much better as wheat, rye or barley, which 
all admit is better, to harvest when the straw is 
green. The proper time is when the straw is a 
bright yellow ; in like manner, corn should be 
cut up and set up when the kernel is first yellow, 
at which time the fodder is mostly green, unless 
frost has lit on it. The time varies as to when 
corn should be cut up; some years it will do in 
August by the 28th, and so on till the 10th of 
September. This year it is later here in the 
highlands of Vermont, where the water runs 
both north and south. Men are inclined to go 
upon the extremes; some cut their cern quite 
too soon; there is a loss in so doing ; unless to 
save it from frosts, it should;not be cut until it 
is all turned, and the earliest fit for housing. 
I think there is a saving, if the corn is of large 
growth, of the value of from five to ten dollars 
to the acre, over the old way of cutting first the 
stalks, and then after the fodder is dry and dead 
cut that up. My practice is to let the corn 
stand about one week longer befure cutting up 
than those do who cut off the top. 

A Svusscriser. 

Roxbury, Vt., Sept. 18, 1855. 

[New England Farmer. 





Use or Cutorororm upon Aniuats. It being 
necessary @ few days ago, to perform an opera- 
tion upon a favorite horse belonging to Rev. A. 
W. Burnham, of Rindge, N.H., chloroform 
was given with complete success. The horse 
laid down quietly and went to sleep, and did 
not wake till fifteen minutes after the operation 
was over, having apparently not suffered a par- 
ticle of pain. This fact is made public for the 
benefit of those ‘‘righteous men’’ who are mer- 
ciful to their beasts. 


Satr ror Destroyine Roots or Wxeps. Salt 
has been effectually tried, and found to bea 
good remedy. Even the roots of the Alianthus 
after the trunk is cut off, are not proof against 





STORING ROOT AND OTHER CROPS FOR 
WINTER. 
Since the increased culture of root crops, their 


| modes of preservation have become important, 
and although lam nota V.S., I am not pre-| 


as many crops bear higher prices later in the 
season than in December, while others, if badly 
stored, are rendered of comparatively little val- 
ue. The strap-leaf, red-top, and other kinds of 
white turnips, are among those requiring the 
greatest care, for if stored in too large bulk, 
without proper ventilation, they become pithy 
ina short time. Many methods are appealed 
to, but the one which we have found successful, 
is to place a ridge of turmps on the surface of 
the ground, three feet wide at the base, of any 
required length, and forming a point at the top 
like the letter A. This should be covered with 
soil dug from the sides, so as to leave a flat 
fourteen inches wider than the heap, and sur- 
rounding it, thus leaving a ditch around the 
pile to prevent the admission of moisture to the 
base on which the turnips are placed. The first 
covering should not be more than four inches in 
thickness. On top the heap, at distances not 
greater than five fect, tufts of straw should be 
placed, which will leave holes for ventilation, 
suffering the escaping moisture to pass off dur- 
ing the sweating of the turnips. When the 
weather becomes more severe, more dirt may be 
put on, until the whole thickness is twelve inch- 
es, which will prove entirely sufficient for the 
severest weather. Ifthe turnips are slightly 
sweated in this heap before being covered, and 
are permitted to dry off before covering, they 
will keep sound until required for use. The 
end of the heap may be opened, and this should 
have a southern or south-western exposure. As 
the turnips are removed, the exposed portions 
should be covered with straw. Carrots, beets, 
and reta-bagas, may aH be preserved in this 
manner. 

In soils that are very dry and sandy, and 
thoroughly under-drained, pits may be dug so 
as to place the roots below the surface of the 
ground. They may also be kept in cellars 
covered with dry sand and properly ventilated. 
Carrots should be compactly stowed, with a 
small amount of earth between them. Where 
roots can be placed under sheds, a covering of 
dry charcoal dust will be found sufficient for 
their preservation, although the side of the shed 
may be open to the weather. , 

To preserve apples, they should be placed in 
heaps, and covered with planks or straw to in- 
duce sweating ; this covering should then be re- 
moved, and the air suffered to pass freely among 
them. They will lose eight per cent. of their 
weight without shrinking in size. In about six 
weeks the second sweating will occur; and if 
the atmosphere should then not be as low as the 
freezing point, the second drying will prepare 
them for being kept in safety by any of the or- 
dinary methods. Indeed, if shipped imme- 
diately after sweating, provided the apples be 
not bruised, they will keep for a voyage of five 
weeks, and on the sixth week the sweating will 
again commence, and if not properly aerated, 
decay will rapidly follow. The object should be 
to keep them as near the freezing point as pos- 
sible, but always above it. Delicately flavored 
apples should never come in contact, directly, 
with the soil ; for if it contains much clay, or 
carbon it will abstract the aroma of the apple, 
and render it comparatively flavorless ; indeed, 
it will often impart a ground-like smell and 
taste to fruits. The root crops are not so injur- 
ed. 

Parsnips may be preserved in the manner 
named for turnips; but it is only necessary for 
the purpose of keeping them clean and free from 
rains, as freezing does not injure this root ; in- 
deed, they are not fit for use until they have 
been frozen. Market gardeners usually leave 
part of their parsnips in the ground for their 
early spring sales, and those that have been thus 
exposed all winter, are sweeter and better than 
those dug in the fall. The property of the soil 
for extracting odors is so great, thata fishy 
duck buried in it over night may be cooked next 
day, and will be found to be free from this ob- 
jectionable flavor. Dry cod-fish is often ameli- 
orated in flavor bysuch treatment. Indeed, the 
clothes of those who have died of the plague 
may be worn by others, without the fear of 
communicating disease, after they have been 
buried in the soil a few hours. 

[Working Farmer. 





CUTTING GRAIN. 

For several years past, I have cut my grain 
early; and I am so well pleased with this 
practice that I shall not only continue it, but 
shall recommend it through your paper, as be- 
ing worthy the attention of those who have 
never tried it. The best time for harvesting 
wheat that is intended for grinding, is as soon 
as it passes from the doughy state, and before 
it becomes hard. By cutting it at this time, 
before the husk becomes entirely dry, the wheat 
will make whiter flour and lighter bread; and 
the straw will be of some value to chop up for 
cattle. Grain that remains in the field until it 
is fully ripe, becomes loose in the husk and a 
loss of considerable amount is sustained by its 
dropping off when it is removed from the field 
to the barn. 

Wheat-and all other grains intended for seed, 
should not be cut until they have become ripe ; 
for however well we may succeed for a year or 
two, in sowing or planting unripe or immature 
seed, experience proves that if this practice is 
is continued for any considerable length of 
time, a degeneracy of seed, as well as a failure 
of the crop, is the inevitable result. It is not 
a bad plan to sow grain to raise seed upon se- 
parate pieces of ground from that on which you 
raise your crop intended for grinding, as it can 
then stand until it becomes perfectly ripe. This 
mode however, may sometimes be inconvenient 
for all to follow, and it will be found best to se- 
lect such portions of the main field as will 


yield the requisite amount of the best grain, 
and let it stand after other grain is cut, to be- 
come fully ripe. [Artizan. 





Wovunps in Catriz. Wounds in cattle are 


quickly cured by washing them several times a 





the poison of salt. 





day with a mixture of the yolk ofan egg and 
spirits of turpentine. ~ 


CORN 


When on the breath of Autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating like an idle thought, 
The fair white thistle down, 
0, then what joy to walk at will, 
Upon the golden harvest bill. | 


FIELDS. 


What joy in dreamy ease to lie 
Amid a field new shorn, 

And see all round on sun-lit slopes 
The piled up stooks of corn, 

And send the fancy wandering o’er; 

All pleasant harvest ficlds of yore ! 


I feel the day—I see the field, 
The quivering of the leaves, 
And good old Jacob and hia house 
Binding the yellow sheaves; 
And at this very heur I seem 
To be with Joseph in his dream. 
I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many a one— 
Bending unto their sickles’ stroke, 
And Boaz looking on; 
And Ruth the Moabitess fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there, 
Again I see a little child, 
His mother’s sole delight, 
God’s living gift of good unto 
The kind, good Shunamite; 
To mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 
The sun-bathed quiet of the hills, 
The fields of Galilee, 
That eighteen hundred years ago 
Were full of corn, I see, 
And the dear Savior take his way 
*Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath day. 
0, golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautiful they seem! 
The reaper-folk, the piled up sheaves, 
To me are like a dream; 
The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there! 





PRESERVING FRUIT IN AIR-TIGHT CANS. 

The business of preserving fruit, meats, &c., in 
air-tight cans, suitable for transportation, has 
become one of considerable importance within a 
few years, particularly since the existence of a 
large demand from Cualifornia for these articles. 





As showing the extent to which this business is| 
carried, it may be stated that one concern here} 
had an order from Boston, last month, for 12,000) 
cans of peaches, and another for 7,000 cans of | 
huckleberries. The common method has been, | 
to heat the various substances to be preserved, | 
toa high degree of temperature, and place them | 
in cans, relying on the condensation of the va-| 
pors enclosed, for a partial vacuum ; but t e| 


effect has been to impair the flavor of the con-| 


tents in some degree. | 
A valuable improvement on this process, termed | 
Green’s Patent, has been introduced in this city 
by parties from Cincinnati, by which fruit in 
its natural condition is sealed under a perfect 
vacuum, in such a manner that it may be pre-| 
served any desired length of time; and the 
same is true of butter, meats, and other sub- 
stances. The apparatus consists of a strong 
iron receiver, furnished with glass lights, and 
connected with an air pump capable of produc- 
ing a vacuum of 15 pounds to the inch. This 
pressure is regulated at will by a barometer. 
The fruit, or other substance to be preserved, is 
first placed in cans made air-tight with the ex- 
ception of a small perforation having solder 
metal placed around it. Several of these cans 
are then put in the receiver and the apertures 
aforesaid are closed with great facility, by 
means of a heated iron worked from without 
through the top of the receiver, by a universal 
ball joint. To render the exclusion of air from 
the cans more complete, heat is introduced into 
the receiver by a small pipe, and can be main- 
tained at as high a temperature as 300 deg., 
but from 72 deg. to 80 deg. (equal to 212 deg., 
or boiling heat, without the vacuum) is the 
temperature ordinarily preferred. In this way, 
the gases contained in the meats, fruits, &c., 
are released and expelled. The same process 
can be employed in mixing chemicals, easting 
metals, &c., and may be of great value in these 
departments. The hardness of metals, as is well 
known, depends on the rapidity with which they 
are reduced froma hot toacold state. The 
more suddenly they are cooled, the more brittle 
they become. In making bells, for instanee, 
this matter is one of great importance ; and we 
are informed of a celebrated bell manufacturer 
who has spent several thousand dollars in ex- 
periments of this nature. In the apparatus 
here spoken of, the soldering iron will remain 
sufficiently hot to melt solder 1 1-2 hours. The 
state of the temperature within the receiver is 
indicated by a thermometer. 
[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





and Gilbert of this town have brought out a 
Fly-trap, which is indeed one of the marvels of; 
the day, and excites a very great amount of as- 
tonishment. It is a wire-box, at the bottom of 
which is a revolving cylinder on which the fly 
alights to secure the sugar or molasses that he 
may find there. While thus luxuriating all un- 
conscious of danger, he finds himself very sud- 
denly ina dark place, and on looking up he 
sees the light above him, and ascends to it.— 
When there he finds himself encaged in a little 
room, whose four sides are of wire, through 
which he can look out but cannot get out. In 
short, he is in limbo, and new companions in 
trouble arrive by each revolution of the wheel, 
until there is neither room for them to flyor 
stand, when they are all put over a flame 0 
cohol and thus disposed of. These traps, 

ing the machinery of a clock, of course cannot 
be ‘‘sold for a song.’’ Yet they are cheap for 
their value, for they will keep a house clear of 
flies. [New Haven Palladium. 





Fatuen Frorr. Never permit green fruit to 
decay on the soil beneath the trees. In every 
apple, pear and plum, which is prematurely 
cast, there exists a minute insect which eats it 
way out in time, and becomes the source of evil 
to the succeeding crop. Gather up and either 
feed them to your domestic animals or dispose 
of them in some way which will secure you 
against the results which must necessarily en- 
sue from neglect. Swine turned into orchards, 
and permitted to have access till the fruit is 
gathered, afford a good protection against in- 
sects by destroying the wormy fruit that pro- 








tduce them. [Selected. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The New York Times in a lengthy article on 
‘‘Our Agricultural Socicties,’’ has the following 
very appropriate remarks : 

‘These Societies all aim at the same objects. 
They are organised, ostensibly, for the purpose 
of making known among farmers such a system 
for the cultivation of land, as experiments and 
enlarged experience have shown to be the most 
profitable ; and to bring together the results of 
efforts to produce the most desirable breeds of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine that they may 
be seen where they can be compared with the 
greatest advantage. Societies organised for such 
purposes, and moving steadily on to the attain- 
ment of their objects, caunot be too highly com- 
mended, or too largely encouraged. Every ex- 
periment that results in the establishment of an 
improvement in cattle for the farm or for the 
shumbles, that gives us a more desirable horse, 
sheep or hog; that causes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before ; every inven- 
tion, by the aid of which manual labor is lessen- 
ed, and the products of labor increased, is of 
lasting benefit to all the people of the country, 
and the author is worthy of the highest esteem. 
In this, of course, we would be understood as 
placing the cost of an improvement, in the fore- 
ground of consideration. It is an easy matter, 
where expense is not an object, to put a fine an- 
imal on exhibition; but when the object of the 
display is to present results of experiments, such 
as may be profitable models for the largest class 
of farmers, it is as important to know how 
much the animal has cost, as to know how 
much he weighs, or of what particular breed he 
is. A fine large fat ox looks well ; but if eve- 
ry pound of his fiesh has cost his exhibitor three 
times as much as it would bring in market, it is 
questionable whether the farmer who ruises 
stock to sell, derives any benefit from his exhi- 
bition. The same is true of any other animals 
that are exhibited on such occasions. 

In the County Exhibitions all the farmers of 
the particular locality are interested, and they 
can, without much expense or risk, drive out 
their best team and show the finest things they 


| have produced. There you can easily tell who 


has in reality the best farm, and who is the best 
farmer. If any one has produced an extraordin- 
ary article or animal at an enormous cost, his 
neighbors all know it, and his display is imme- 
diately set down as very fine, but very unprofit- 
able. The farmer who shows the best cow in 
his herd, the whole of which have been equally 
eared for; who brings in the biggest pumpkin 
from an evenly cultivated field, and who can 
prove that his samples are the results of intelli- 
gence and industry, and not of lavish expendi- 
ture of means, is the favorite. Ile shows what 
benefits may be derived from means within the 
reach of all, and having succeeded beyond his 
fellows, he becomes justly entitled to the first 
prize. At the State exhibitions the real merits 
of the produce exhibited—that is, how far the 
seed or breed is desirable to the practical farm- 
er, is not so well known, because the particu- 
lars are not so well understood. Ambition to 
have done the best, and a desire to realise a high 
price fora particular breed, often prevents a 
fair statement of how a result has been obtained. 

Of the three organizations, the County, the 
State, and the National, the County Exhibition 
is, we believe, best calculated to be of immedi- 
ate benefit to the farmer. There he finds his 
specimens, and has the means of knowing how 
they were produced. When he returns from such 
an Exhibition he isa better practical farmer 
than before. These the farmer should not fuil 
to attend.”’ 





Winter Wuear. The success that has at- 
tended the efforts of the farmers of Maine for a 
few years past, in growing winter wheat, ren- 
ders it quite certain that we sow it with as good 
prospects of obtaining a generous yield, as the 
people of almost any other section of the coun- 
try. Because we hear of an occasional failure 
is certainly no good reason why we should neg- 
lect its cultivation through fear of losing our la- 
bor. Sometimes winter wheat is sown too late 
in the autumn to obtain a sufficiency of root to 
withstand the severity of our winters, and such 
@ case may, and probably will fail. Much 
wheat is also killed by being sown on wet 
ground. Experience proves that it succeeds 
best when sown on dry land; if, however, we 
are compelled to sow on wet ground, we cannot 
do better than to thoroughly drain and subsoil 
it before committing to its bosom either of those 
excellent varieties of wheat, the Poland or the 
Kloss. August is the time to sow; yet it may 
be sown as late as the tenth of September, and 


ae 
Incentous Fiy-Trap. Messrs. Wm. Jumper} perhaps would sey even later. Bat on 


he whole it is better to sow it in August. Se- 

lect agood rich clover seed if you can, plough 

deep, sow two bushels of seed per acre, cover 

with a light plough, and if it receives a good 

warm snow blanket through the winter, it will 
be strange if you fail of getting a good crop. 
Belfast Journal. 





Preservine Cur Firowers. We hear con- 
stantly of new contrivances for preserving ancl 
reviving cut flowers, and of approved methods, 
but the tried plan of fresh water daily, with a 
slice cut from the stocks at each change of 

fater, remains quite satisfactory still. Flower 
liowever, should always be cut with a 
knife, anid never with scissors, as the tubes will 
not draw up-the water if they are bruised and 
lacerated and partly closed. Two or three drops 
f camphor in every ounce of milk-warm water, 
will often restore faded flowers, as it does a 
fainting person. 

Valuable boquets should be shaded during 
the night, say all the authorities; and they 
should be cut early in the morning before the 
dew is quite dried off them, and laid loosely on 
flat baskets or trays, te avoid crushing the 
stems, and carefully covered. The German 
florists send their specimens to exhibitions in 
this manner. 





Grounp Oars ror Horsgs. Ground oats con- 
tain more of the nitrogenous or flesh-making 
principle, than any other kind of horse food ; 
at the same time they furnish a mixture of 
coarse and fine food—the husk of the first and 
the meal of the latter. The coarse serves to 
keep the bowels in a soluble condition, thus ob- 
viating the necessity for drastic medicine. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 





Preservinc Pivus. There are several varie- 
ties of plums. The richest purple plum for 
preserving is the damson; there are of these 
large and small ; the lagge are called the sweet 
damsons, the small ones are very rich flavored. 
The great difficulty in preserving plums is that 
the skins crack and the fruit comes to pieces ; 
the rule here laid down for preserving them 
obviates that difficulty. Purple gages, unless 
properly preserved, will turn to juice and skins ; 
and the large horse plum (as it is generally 
nown) comes completely to pieces in ordinary 
modes of preserving; the one recommended 
herein will keep them whole, full, and rich. 

Make a syrup of clean brown sugar ; clarify 
it; when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour 
it over the plums, having picked out all unsound 
ones and stems ; let them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it off ; make it boiling hot, 
skim it, and pour it over again; let them re- 
main another day or two, then put them in a 
preserving kettle over the fire, simmer gently 
until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. 
One pound of sugar for each pound of plums. 
Small damsons are very fine, preserved as cher- 
ries or any other ripe fruit; clarify the syrup, 
and when boiling hot put in the plums; let 
them boil very gently until they are cooked, 
and the syrup rich. Put them in pots or jars ; 
the next day secure as directed. 

To Keer Dawsons. Put them in small stone 
jars, or wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them 
up to their necks in a kettle of cold water ; set 
it over the fire to become boiling hot, then take 
it off, and let the bottles remain until the water 
is cold ; the next day fill the bottles with cold 
water, and cork and seal them. These may be 
used the same as fresh fruit. Green gages may 
be done in this way. 

To Preserve Cras-Aprries. Take off the 
stem, and core them with a pen-knife, without 
cutting them open; weigh a pound of white 
sugar for each pound of prepared fruit; put a 
teacup of water to each pound of sugar; put 
it over a moderate fire. When the sugar is all 
dissolved, and hot, put the apples in; let them 
boil gently until they are clear, then skim them 
out and spread them on flat dishes. Boil the 
syrup in whatever they are to be kept, and 
when the syrup is cooled and settled, pour it 
carefully over the fruit. Slices of lemon boiled 
with the fruit may be considered an improve- 
ment ; one lemon is enough for several pounds 
of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved whole, 
with only half an inch of the stem on; three 
quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound of 
fruit. 

Tomato Preserves. Take the round yellow 
variety as soon as ripe, scald and peel ; then to 
seven pounds of tomatoes add seven pounds of 
white sugar, and let them stand over night. 
Take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and boil 
the syrup, removing the scum. Put in the to- 
matoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ; remove the frait again and boil until the 
syrup thickens. On cooling put the fruit into 
jars and pour the syrup over it, and add a few 
slices of lemon to each jar, and you will have 
something to please the taste of the most fasti- 
dious. 


How ro Maxe Tomato Fics. Pour boiling 
water over the tomatoes in order to remove the 
skin then weigh them and place them in a stone 
jar, with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, 
and let them stand two days; then pour off 
the syrup, and boil and skim them until no scum 
rises. Then pour it over the tomatoes, and let 
them stand two days as before, then boil and 
skim them again. After the third time they 
are fit to dry, if the weather is good; if not, 
let them stand in the syrup until drying weather. 
Then place on large earthen plates or dishes, 
and put them in the sun to dry, which will take 
about a week, after which pack them down 
small wooden boxes, ‘with fine white ee 3 
tween every layer. Tomatoes pre in this 
manner will keep for years. , 


To keer Rep Goosznsrnizs. Pick godse- 
berries when fully ripe, and for each quart take 
a quarter of a pound of sugar and a gill of 
water ; boil together until quite a syrup; then 
put in the fruit, and continue to boil gently for 
fifteen minutes ; then put them into small stone 


jars; when cold, cover them close ; keep them 


for making tarts or pies. 


Saino wax ror Fruit Cans, Aver: 
sealing wax is made by. mé nde 


well together one ounce of Venice. turpentine, 
four ounces of common resin, and six ounces of 
gum shellac. A beautiful red color may be 
given by adding one quarter of an ounce or less 
of vermillion. 

Potrep Meats. It sometimes happens to the 
ladies from some unforeseen circumstances, that 
large quantities of cooked meats, prepared for a 
party which did not come off, perhaps, remain 
on hand, which, for want of knowing how to 
preserve, are measurably lost. Such should be 
potted. Cut the meat from the bone and chop 
fine, and season high with salt, pepper, cloves 
and cinnamon. Moisten with vinegar, wine, 
brandy, cider, or Worcestershire sauce, or melt- 
ed butter, according to the kind of meat, or to 
suit your own taste. Then pound it tight into 
a stone jar, and cover over the top with about a 
quarter of an inch of melted butter. It will 
keep months, and always afford a ready and ex- 
cellent dish for the tea-table. 

Permanent Liquip Give. A good fluid glue 
ready at all times for instant use without any 
preliminary preparation, is one of the most use- 
ful articles of stock with which the workshop 
can be furnished. To make such a glue all that 
is necessary is to melt three pounds of glue in a 
quart of water, and then drop in gradually a 
small quantity of nitric acid. When this in- 
gredient is added, the mixture is to be removed 
from the fire and allowed to cool. Glue so pre- 
pared has been ‘kept in an open bottle for two 
years, and still ready for use on the instant. 

[Pen and Lever. 





A Prorrraste Cow. The Hartford Courant 
says that Mr. Eli Chapman of that city, ownsa 
native cow, which gave 1604 quarts of milk in 
the first eight days of this month, the average 





being 20 qts. per day. 
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SHOW AND FAIR OF THE STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

We have been watching for the ‘moving of 
circumstances’ in regard to the Show and Fair 
of the State Ag. Society, before we called the 
attention of our brother farmers to it, very 
strongly. We are happy to say that we can 
now announce to them that the Portland people 
have taken hold of the business with a strong 
and determined hand, and that arrangements 
are all made and settled upon, so that if we do 
not have a grand display there, on the 21st of 
October, it will be the fault of yourselves, 
Farmers and Mechanics of Maine, and not of 
them. 

Ten thousand dollars have already been 
pledged by the citizens of Portland,—and fif- 
teen thousand probably will be. An excellent 
lot has been selected and the ground laid out, 
and the work of preparing commenced in 
earnest. In addition to this, through their liber- 
ality and public spirit, the funds for the premi- 
um list have been so increased, that generous 
premiums in certain departments have been of- 
fered by the Trustees, in addition to those al- 
ready offered, for which see the advertisement 
in-our advertising columns. 

Arrangements have been made with the prin- 
cipal Railroads, and will be made with all of 
‘them, so that people going to and from the Fair 
and carrying stock and articles for exhibition, 
will be satisfied in this respect. Covered stalls 
for horses and stock will be provided, and tents 
for refreshments and other conveniences will be 
erected. An excellent half mile trotting course 
graded, grounds for hauling and exhibiting 
strength and training of oxen and steers, and 
abundance of water and forage will be provided. 

In the city, spacious halls are engaged for the 
arrangement of the implements, dairy products, 
field crops, horticultural, pomological, and floral 
specimens, and in short for everything that you 
may bring as evidence of your industry and 
skill in your particular business and occupation. 

Now, good people of Maine let us rouse up 
and do what has never yet been done among us, 
viz: give tangible evidence of our industrial 
skill and resources collected on one show ground. 
If you would do this, as you now with very 
little trouble can do, next October, you will 
yourselves be both pleased and astonished at 
the results. 

Up and be doing in the good cause; let us 
have a condensed view of what Maine can and 
does produce in the various departments of pro- 
ductive life. Bring on your choice specimens 
of horses, oxen, cows, sheep, swine and poultry, 
—of crops from the field, vegetables and fruits 
from the garden—fabrics from the manufactory, 
and the fire side,and improvements and handi- 
work from the work-shops. 

Everything bids fair, now, to give encourage- 
mentif you will only encourage yourselves. 
The preparations making at Portland, will be 
ample for your accommodation. The railroads 
and steamboats will give you easy facilities 
of transportation, and the State has appropriated 
funds from its treasury to aid in the payment of 
premiums. Can you ask for anything more? 
Can anything more be done for the cause ?—any- 
thing more to aid you in self-improvement, and 
promote active progress in practical knowledge, 
and social elevation? 

If so, what is it? Come one, come all, and 
commune together on subjects pertaining to the 
welfare of the best and most vital interests of 
the community, viz: the productive arts of life, 
and the best mode of sustaining and increasing 
them, and their benefits. Come, if for nothing more 
than to compare your products with those from 
other sections of the State ; for in that, knowl- 
edge will be attained, and with knowledge your 
power increased ; and power rightly administer- 
ed in your own individual affairs, as well as in 
those of the State, will give plenty, prosperity, 
and consequent temporal comfort and happi- 
ness. . 





Frere in Livermore. A correspondent in 
Livermore informs us that the house, barn and 
outbuildings, belonging to Mr. W. J. Kilbreth, 
of that town, were entirely destroyed by fire, 
on Tuesday of last week. With the exception 
of two beds and some small articles, all his fur- 
niture, clothing, and provisions were consumed. 
Also all his hay and grain, farming tools, two 
harnesses, wagon, and a horse worth $250. 
The entire loss is not less than $3000. There 
was no insurance, the old policy having expired 
four days before the fire, and the buildings 
being under process of repair, and not quite 
completed, a new policy could not be effected. 


Sons anp Davucurers or Maine. A large del- 
egation of thesons and daughters of the Pine Tree 
State, from Chelsea, Mass., visited Portland on 
Thursday last. Assembling at the Grand Trunk 
Depot, the visitors marched through the princi- 
pal streets to Deering Hall, where they were 
received by the City government and the 
Mechanics’ Association, and welcomed to the 
city by the Mayor. In the afternoon, a large 
number of the guests, and many citizens, went 
on an excursion among the beautiful islands of 
Casco Bay. From the accounts of the Port- 
land papers, we should infer that they had a 
very pleasant visit. 








Ken. Co. Ac. Socrzry. The Semi-annual 
meeting of the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society was 
held at Town Hall in Winthrop on Monday 
last. A vacancy having occurred in the board 
of Trustees, by the resignation of H. M. Eaton, 
H. Noble Hunt was chosen to supply his place. 

The Society directed the Trustees to take a 
lease of 15 acres of land belonging to J. S. 
Hains, for the next ten years, and also to con- 
tract with Col. D. Craig, to erect a fence 
around the same, and such other fixtures as 
be needed. The Show and Fairs of this Society 
will therefore be held at Readfield Corner for 
the next ten years. 





Ayorner Active orp Lapy. A correspond- 
ent informs us that ‘‘Mrs. Jemima Lane, rel- 
ict of the late Dea. Gideon Lane, of Leeds, 
eighty-six years of age, has, during the past 
summer, spun eight skeins of fine, even yarn, a 
day, to the amount of about 100, averaging 
eight toa pound. The old lady regrets that she 
has not 15 pounds more to spin, and a web of 
cloth to weave. She walks a mile to church, 
every pleasant Sabbath, in preference to riding. 


I think we must set her down as emphatically a}. 


smart old lady.”’ 


Upnotsrermva. Mr. Oryus Hackett has open- 
ed an upholsterer’s shop, on Water St., nearly 
opposite the foot of Oak St. Any of our citi- 
zens having work to be done in his line, will do 
Well to call on him. 








POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Our annual State election occurs on Monday 
next. As our readers naturally feel an interest 
in this matter, we firesent them with a list of 
the Gubernational and Congressional candidates 
of the different political parties. The county 
nominations for Kennebec have already been 
published, and our epace will not admit of our 
publishing the list of candidates in other coun- 
ties. Mr. Issachar Lane, nominated by the 
Republicans for Senator from this county, has 
declined, and a meeting was called at Wayne to 
nominate another candidate, Nathaniel Graves, 
of Vienna, was nominated in place of Mr. Lane. 

The following are the candidates for Governor 
and Representatives to Congress :— 

For Governor—Hannibal Hamlin, Repub.; 
Samuel Wells, Dem.; Geo. F. Patten, Whig. 

Representatives to Congress—(Republican)— 
Ist Dist., John M. Wood; 2d Dist., Chas. J. 
Gilman ; 3d Dist., Nehemiah Abbot ; 4th Dist., 
Freeman H. Morse; 5th Dist., Israel Wash- 
burn, Jr.; 6th Dist.; Stephen C. Foster. 

(Whig and Democratic)—Ist Dist., Josiah 
S. Little; 2d Dist., Eben F. Pillsbury; 3d 
Dist., Henry Ingalls; 4th Dist., David Bron- 
son; 5th Dist., Abraham Sanborn; 6th Dist., 
Arno Wiswell. 

On Wednesday of last week, at a joint demo- 
cratic and whig convention, held at Biddeford, 
Hon. Josiah S. Little was nominated for Con- 
gress from the first Congressional District. 

The returns from the Texas election held on 
the 4th ult., have at last been received, and 
show that the State has been carried by the 
Democrats. The Galveston News, of the 16th 
says :— 

‘Sufficient returns have come to hand to 
show that the Democratic nominees for Con- 
troller, Treasurer and Attorney General, on the 
State ticket, have been elected by large majori- 
ties. Chief Justice Hemphill had no opposition, 
and Judges Wheeler and Lipscomb, for Associ- 
ate Justices of the Supreme Court, are far 
ahead of Gen. Jennings.”’ 

Elections are held this week in Vermont, 
Sept. 2, and California, Sept. 4. With the ex- 
ception of the election in this State, on the 8th, 
no other State elections are held until Oct. 6. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Harper’s Macazins. The September num- 


ber of this work is betore us. It isa valuable 
and interesting issue of this excellent publica- 
tion. The opening article, ‘On the application 
of Photography t» Printing,’’ 1s a synopsis of 
anew work on human physiology, just pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harpers, and is embel- 
lished with twenty-four engravings. Porte Cray- 
on furnishes one of his inimitable illustrated ar- 
ticles on the Dismal Swamp, which will be read 
with much interest. The other illustrated arti- 
cles are “Story of James P. Beckwourth,’’ 
‘Passages of Eastern Travel,’’ and the continu- 
ation of ‘Little Dorrit.’”’ There are several 
tales and sketches, the monthly record of cur- 
rent events—gone of the peculiar features of this 
work—illustrated fashions, and a couple of 
pages of ‘‘advertisements illustrated,’’ which 
will provoke a smile from the gravest. There 
are now published, monthly, 168,000 copies of 
this magazine, which fact shows how great is 
its popularity among the American people. 

‘*Harper’s Story Books,’’ issued by the same 
firm, are among the best works for youth ever 
published. We shall take occasion to speak at 
length of them next week. 

Biacxwoop's Epinsurcn Macazine. The ta- 
ble of contents of the August No. comprises the 
following articles : ** Macaulay ;’’ ‘*The Sketch- 
er Papers;’’ ‘*‘The Athelings; or, the Three 
Gifts.”"—Part I[I.; ‘*A Visit to Selborne ;’’ 
‘*Sea-Side Studies; ‘‘Tickler among the 
Thieves ;’’ ‘*Aytoun’s Bothwell;’’ and ‘India 
under Lord Dalhonsie.’’ This reprint is issued 
by L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton St., New York, at 
$3 per annum. 

Nationat Macaztne. A very good number 
is the one for the present month. The contri- 
butions and selections are of a high order of 
merit, and the engravings, twenty-three in num- 
ber, are well executed. Published by Carlton 
& Porter, New York, at $2 per annum. 








Fisnerres at Lusec. We learn from an ex- 
change that the business of packing herring is 
carried on extensively at Lubec, in this State. 
Not far from 500,000 boxes are annually put up 
for market, and those engaged in the business 
are said to be growing wealthy. And lately, it 
seems the inhabitants have been venturing a trial 
of the whale fishery. Witness the following, 
which we clip from the Boston Journal :— 

A few days ago a small whale got into one of 
the herring weirs at Lubec, Me., and created no 
little excitement in those waters. The inhabi- 
tants all around took to their boats, armed with 

uns, axes, and instruments of destruction sel- 

om used by our Nantucket whalemen, intent 
on securing the prize. There were eight or ten 
vessels in the vicinity, the crews of which also 
joined in the sport, taking such instruments as 
they could use to best advantage. Several bul- 
lets were put into him, and he was cut with 
axes, and otherwise maltreated. He was cap- 
tured at last and yielded éhree barrels of oil. 


Boy’s Boarpine Scnoot. We are pleased to 
hear that Rev. H. M. Eaton, of Kents’ Hill, 
(Readfield), is preparing to open a ‘Boy's 
Boarding School’’ at Kents’ Hill. It is designed 
for lads who are not old enough to enter the 
Seminary. They will be received into Mr. E’s 
family, and at all times be under the superin- 
tendence and parental care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eaton. 

This will be a fine situation for those who are 
desirous of availing themselves of such an op- 
portunity for instruction. He will probably 
commence in November next. 


Pocket Pickep. We learn from the Boston 
Journal, that Rev. H. J. Newell of Wisconsin, 
while at the Worcester depot in that city, on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week, and as he was 
about getting on board the cars for New York, 
had his pocket picked of a wallet containing 
$300 in bills on Maine banks. The money had 
been collected of relatives and friends in Maine 
for purely benevolent purposes. He had unsus- 
pectingly exposed it whilo purchasing a ticket 
at the office. 

A Larce Carr. Mr. A. H. Wyman, of Jef- 
ferson, has a Durham calf, which girths 4 feet, 
and weighed, on the Ist ult., being then just 
three months old, 336 lbs. He has h 
extra keeping, but has run with the cow, ina 
poor pasture. Mr. W. thinks him hard to beat. 


A Laroce Lear. Mr. E. K. Richardson, of 
Readfield, has sent us a leaf pulled from a com 
mon bean vine, that is 9 inches long, and 
inches wide, and measures 27 inches around 1t. 
This is an unusual size for a bean leaf. 


Free at Bucxrietp. 
curred at Buckfield vill 

















We learn that a fire oc- 
on Tuesday night, by 
ustrious —s lost 
. . K. P. 

Small had just completed a 
wooden house, and had on the Fri 
moved his family into it. On Monday he went 
with his family on a visit, leav the house 
alone. About m t the fire broke out, and 


SHOWS AND FAIRS IN MAINE. 
The various Agricultural Societies in the State 
will hold their annual Shows and Fairs this Fall, 
according to the table annexed :— 


State Fair, at Portland, Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Androscoggin, at Lewiston, Oct. 7, 8, 9, 


Ar > at 
son a Horticultural Society, at Bangor, 
Cumberland, at ——— 

East Somerset, at ——— 

Franklin, at ——— ' 
Kennebec, at Readfield Corner, Oct. 8, 9, 10. 
Lincoln, at Thomaston, Oct. 1, 2, 3. 

Maine Pomological, at Portland, Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24. 
N orth Aroost k, at 

North Franklin, at ——— 

North Kennebec, at Waterville, Oct. 1, 2. 

North Penobscot, at 
North Somerset, at 
Oxford, at So. Paris, 
Penobscot, at 
Penobscot and Aroostook Union, at 
Piscataquis, at ———_.. 
Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Oct. 9, 10, ll. 
Somerset, at 
South Kennebec, at Gardiner, Oct. 7, 8, 9. 
Waldo, at Belfast, 
Washington, at Pembroke, Sept. 30. 

Weat Oxford, at ——— 

West Penobscot, at Exeter Corner, Sept. 30 & Oct. 1. 
West Somerset, at 
York, at Saco, Oct. 1, 2. 


The above table is as full as we can make it 
from the data in our possession. Will the Sec- 
retaries of the Societies, whose time and place of 
show are omitted above, oblige us by forward- 
ing the necessary information to complete the 
list ? 






































GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &e. 
Brick Makers’ Convention. A convention of 
brick manufacturers was held in New York last 
Tuesday. An organization was formed to insure 
uniformity of price in bricks. The brick- 
makers interested in this movement include 
manufacturers adjacent to New York and in 
towns on the Hudson River. It was stated in 
the course of the meeting that brick were now 
selling at $4. hundred, which was less than 
the actual cost of manufacture, and that 60,- 
000,000 of brick were now lying idle in the 
arches of brickmakers who deal with New York. 
The association desire to raise the price to $4 50. 
An Immense Casting. The Richmond Whig 
of the 14th gives an account of the casting of 
& monster propeller for the new steam frigate 
Colorado. The operation occupied but one mi- 
nute and twenty-five seconds, and was complete- 
ly successful. The weight of the propeller, 
when finished, will be about 25,000 Ibs. The 
weight of the copper, zinc, and tin used in the 
casting is 27,562 lbs. These propellers are the 
largest castings of any metal, other than iron, 
ever made in this country. 

Export of Flour. A reliable breadstufts circu- 
lar, prepared for the European mail, states that 
since the first of September, 1855, the exports 
of flour from all the Atlantic ports to Great 
Britain and [Ireland have been 1,383,678 barrels, 
against only 139,922 to the same period last 
year; and the shipments of wheat amount to 
6,911,716 bushels, against 202,875. In corn 
the exports reached about 6,000,000 bushels in 
each year to the present date. 

The Freshet on the Hudson. It is estimated 
that the losses by the freshet on the Hudson and 
its tributaries, in the destruction of mills, 
bridges, &c., and the damage to the crops, will 
reach one million dollars. 


Riding Across the Ohio Riverina Buggy. 
The Cincinnati Columbian says that the Ohio 
river is so reduced by the drouth that on Satur- 
day, 23d ult., Mr. Patterson, of Adams’ Express, 
and one or two other gentlemen, rode entirely 
across the channel ina buggy! The point of 
crossing was near Louisville, a short distance 
below the Falls. 

Japanese Curiosities. Mr. Leonard Neilson 
of Montgomery county, Md., who was on the 
Japan expedition, returned home recently in the 
U.S. frigate Macedonia, bringing with him 
two beautiful mouse deer, from the island of 
Java. They are great curiosities. 

Distressing. A young lady, at present a 
pupil in one of the literary institutions of Rich- 
mond, has received the distressing intelligence 
that among those who perished in the terrible 
calamity at Last Island, were her father, 
brother, uncle, aunt and two cousins. Having 
previously been deprived of her mother, by 
death, her lonely situation must now excite the 
deepest sympathy. 

Narrow Escape. On Tuesday afternoon, 26th 
ult., at Kittery, Navy Yard Village, a little 
daughter of A. A. Haynes, fell froma third 
story window, upona dog. Both child and dog 
were badly hurt, and but for the dog the child 
would probably have been killed. 


Death in Brunswick. Mr. Grover, one of the 
men who was injured while blowing rocks in 
Brunswick some weeks since, died on Sunday, 
24th ult., from the effects of lockjaw. He was 
a great sufferor while confined to his bed. 
Condition of the New York Banks. New York, 
Aug. 25. The weekly bank statement shows 
the following footings: Loans, $110,188,000 ; 
Specie, $12,914,000 ; Circulation, $8,588,000 ; 
Deposits, $90,127,000; being an increase of 
$103,000 in specie, $3900 in circulation ; and 
a decrease of $1,218,000 in loans, and $1,886,- 
000 in deposits. 
Narrow Escape. The New Bedford and 
Taunton train from Boston on Saturday P. M. 
was suddenly brought to a stand between Read- 
ville and Canton, by the engineer seeing a man 
in advance lying apparently upon the rail. He 
attempted to stop the train but did not succeed 
until it had passeed the man, who was hope- 
lessly drunk, cutting off his cap close to his 
head and grazing his hair. The conductor and 
passengers carried the man to the side of the 
road, left him in a safe place, broke a bottle of 
rum he had with him, and went on their way. 
Hoe's Presses. It issaid that Messrs. Hoe & 
©0., manufacturers of the celebrated printing 
machines which bear their name, have sufficient 
orders on hand to keep them fully employed for 
the next two years. The London Times and 
New York Herald have entered into contracts 
with them for six ten cylinder presses, each val- 
ued at $30,000, amounting in the aggregate to 
$180,000. 





Memento or tHe Revotvtion. In making 
the excavations for the track of the Metropolitan 
Railroad on the Neck, near Blackstone square, 
a few days since, the workmen struck upon a 
flat stone which they removed and found that 
it covered a stout post firmly setin the ground. In 
the immediate vicinity were several other posts 
of asimilar sort, but only one with a flat stone 
upon it. The Courier says :— 

‘¢ An elderly gentleman who had been interest- 

looking after the p' of the work in 
neighborhood, presently came along, and 
evincing no little emotion, declared that the 
post with the flat stone upon it was the identi- 
cal one to which Gen. Washington tied his horse 
when he examined the fortifications on the Neck 
after the British army had evacuated Boston. 
Theother posts in the ground near by, he said, 
formed a part of a stockade or outlaying de- 
fensive work, placed there by the British to in- 
terrupt any attack on their main fortifications, 
which were situated further in, near the inter- 
section of Dover street. There is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of this old gentleman’s nar- 
rative ; he did not to have seen Wash- 
ington’s horse tied there, although he was a 
small boy at the time ; but he remembered 
Soogss, he , and the stone, and many a time 
had nted out to him in his boyhood. 
The old gentleman was as sure of the entire ac- 


of his story as he was of the fact of 
’s entrance into Boston, the memory 








Washington 
of which sight still lingered in his recollection.” 


Tue Great Soutuern Storm—Tar Sreamsuir 
Navritus Csrrainty Lost. New York, Aug, 
25th. The New Orleans Crescent of the 19th 
says itis now a settled conviction that the 
steamer Nautilus, and all on board, except the 
steward, perished in the disastrous storm of the 
10th and 11th instant. Among the passengers 
— the Nautilus we ay —_ the 

owing persons, belonging to New Orleans, 
viz: Rev. Jerome Twichells Mr. N. Pereliat, 
merchant ; om. Wm. Muir, U.S. Inspector 
of boilers ; Andy Mayhew, police officer. There 
were, in all, 30 passengers on board. 

The great storm on the Gulf coast of Louisiana, 
has damaged the sugar cane and the corn in the 
Attakapas region. At Franklin the roof was 
blown from the Odd Fellows Hall. 

The Planter’s Banner says: The cane and 
corn crop is almost totally ruined. We have 
been told that on many plantations the cane 
has been twisted off and blown all over the field. 
An accurate account of all losses sustained by 
the storm cannot yet be had, but as far as we 
can obtain information, the loss to the citizens 
of our parish cannot be less than half a million 
of dollars. In addition to the destruction of 
sugar houses, we have been told that along the 
whole extent of the bayou, there is scarcely a 
sugar house standing. 

rom information obtained from the steward 
of the steamer Nautilus, who has recovered, it 
is supposed that all who were on that ill-fated 
vessel must be looked upon as lost. There were 
19 cabin passengers. 

Several of the persons supposed to have been 
lost on Last Island, have been picked up. 

Six of the pirates who robbed the dead bodies 
there, have been arrested, and a large amount of 
money and jewelry recovered. 





Yetrow Fever Spreapine on Lone [stanp. 
New York, Aug. 28. Yellow fever is spreading 
at Fort Hamilton, L. I. Last evening there 
were six new cases, muking fifteen now existing. 
On Monday there were two deaths, and one on 
Tuesday. Hitherto the sickness has been con- 
fined to the families of the wealthy people, but 
it has now appeared among the poor popula- 
tion at Irishtown, where it is very fatal. Nur- 
ses are not to be had, $100 per day having been 
refused. Families are deserting the place.— 
Two companies of U.S. soldiers in the fort 
were marched out some two weeks since, and 
are now encamped several miles inland. There 
are only a few sentinels left in the fort, and they 
daily sicken. 

There is no fever in Brooklyn proper. 

The fever has nearly disappeared at the Ma- 
rine Hopital, Staten Island, but has made its 
appearance elsewhere. 

At Clifton there are three cases, and one 
death has taken place. 

The utmost consternation prevails among the 
villagers, and there has been a regular stam- 

e from that part of the island. Over twen- 
ty farmers have left since last Saturday, and 
dese are hardly teams enough to take away the 


goods. 


Yettow Fever at Brooxityn. New York, 
Aug. 29. Yesterday's dispatch concerning the 
sickness at Brooklyn was very much exagger- 
ated. The yellow fever is abating at Fort 
Hamilton, there being but twenty cases under 
treatment, and but very few persons remaining. 
Nurses and physicians have been provided in 
abundance, and there is no doubt that the dis- 
ease will soon be at anend. The fever is also 
dying out at Yellow Hook and Gowanus. 

The Evening Post gives a list of 49 persons 
who have died at Fort Hamilton since July 24. 
The Post also learns that between Saturday and 
Monday last, there were sixteen new cases at 
that place, a proportion to the population 
greater than the mortality at Norfolk. 








Tue Cuarter Oak. The interest felt, all 
over our country, in the old Charter Oak of 
Connecticut, is evinced in the fact that the same 
morning the tree fell, there were applications to 
Mr. Stuart, from residents of Texas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, (the President of Jef- 
ferson College in that State,) Minnesota, (for 
the Historical Society in that Territory,) for 
fragments of the tree to be preserved as sacred 
relics. One man applied for a piece for a cabi- 
net of Natural History in San Francisco, and 
fora cane for Rev. Horace Bushnell of that 
State. Both his requests were complied with. 
It was estimated that a cord and a half of wood 
was carried off the morning the tree fell. Mr. 
Stuart, however, provided watchmen to see that 
undue liberties were not taken ; and he hada 
guard about the tree all night long. The fate 
of this tree will be commemorated centuries 
hereafter. Old men bowed with age, begged a 
sprig in commemoration. They had heard the 
story of the tree in their childhood, and were 
saline at its fall in their old age. 

[Hartford Courant, 





Supreme Court. The business of the crim- 
inal term was about completed a (29th,) 
and the Court was ready toadjourn. The juries 
were dismissed on Thursday. 

Since our last report, the case of John Carey, 
of Brewer, indicted for the murder of his wife, 
has been disposed of. The evidence was found 
to be incomplete, and a verdict was taken pro 
forma for the defendant. 

Exceptions were taken in the cases of John 
Q. A. Gove, and allowed. To go up te the law 
Court. 

Sentence passed on William A. Gove, for the 
Lincoln robberies, five years in State Prison. 

Richard Burns in the same cases, Sentenced to 
eight years in the State Prison. 

Willis M’Kenny for forgery, two years in 
State Prison. 

Geo. W. Whidden for breaking and entering 
the house of Mr. Herrin, and the store of Chas. 
H. Forbes, and stealing therefrom, one year in 
State Prison on each indictment. 

{Bangor Courier. 





Raitroap Accipent. astern Pa., Aug. 26. 
One span of the Lehigh Valley Railroad bridge, 
across the Delaware River, at this place, gave 
way this morning, while two engines were pass- 
ing over it. One of the engines was | aon gy 
into the Morris Canal, a distance of sixty feet, 
and the other caught onan abutment. There 
were six persons on the engine at the time of 
the disaster ; two of them escaped injury, two 
were severely hurt, and two were killed. 

Aug. 27. The fireman killed in the accident 
on the Lehigh Railroad, was named George 
Howe. He belonged to Waterbury, Conn. 
John Geary, the engineer, is sup to be 
fatally injured. There were no cars attached to 
the engine, the bridge being in the process of 
reparing. 

In consequence of this accideet, the connec- 
tion of the Lehigh with the New Jersey road is 
interrupted, and there will be a stoppage of the 
coal trade to New York until the bridge is re- 
paired, which will be several months. Morris 
canal will also be interrupted for a week or two. 





Tae Granp Trunk Ramway. The Toronto 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, writes 
thus to that paper under date of the 22d inst.:— 

*‘The Grand Trunk Railway is expected to be 
completed from St. Marys, above Stratford, to 
the seaboard at Portland on the Ist of October. 
The Victoria Bridge will require to be com- 
pleted in order to perfect the line; and the 
road will require to be extended westward to 
the Canada frontier. Many persons predict a 

t change in the travel from Europe to the 
Weatern States. The Great Eastern, now build- 
ing on the Thames, will make her first trip to 
Portland, and it is possible that, if successful, 
she will be continued on that route. It is cer- 
tain that a strong influence will be exerted to 
secure that result; some of the share- 
holders in the Grand Trunk being Directors in 
the Great Eastern Company.”’ 





U. 8S. Consut Suor. New Orleans, Aug. 27. 
A private letter from Granada of the 15th states 
that Mr. Livingston, U. S. Consul at Leon, had 
been shot in retaliation for the shooting of Col. 
Salizan by Gen. Walker. 

Appleton Oaksmith has been appointed Nic- 


uan Minister to Washington. 
othe tof Ni a had issued a 
decree authorizing a loan of $2,000,000. 





Suicipe iv Prison. Joseph J. Brown of 
Isleboro, an inmate of the Thomaston State 
Prison, tried at Belfast last Spring and sen- 
tenced to be hung for the murder of his wife, 
committed suicideon the morning of Wednes- 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Wasuinoton, Aug. 25. (Co ndence of 

New York Herald.) The feeling of the Senate 
now is to it the session through till next March 
unless the Army bill is paeeed. An effort will 
be made to take up the regular order of busi- 
ness, notwithstanding they agreed in caucus to 
do nothing until the Army bill was disposed of. 
They are evidently not united on this point.— 
Gen. Cass had a protracted interview this morn- 
ing with Secretary Davis, who urged that there 
should be no adjournment until supplies were 
voted yore 
(Correspondence of Courier and Enquirer.) 
The Committee of Ways and Means this morn- 
ing decided, by a vote of 5 to 3, to report no 
new Army bill. Mr. Campbell, the chairman, 
proposed appointing five commissioners to settle 
the difficulties. ‘The proposition was voted down. 
The Democrats intended to move instructions, 
in the House, to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to report an Army bill without pro- 
visoes. 
Messrs. Douglas and Toombs, in the Senate, 
and Mr. Cable in the House, with the anti-Bu- 
chanan faction, are anxious for an immediate 
adjournment ; but the Buchanan leaders in both 
houses are eager for some compromise. Sena- 
tors Jones and Bigler desire to repeal the worst 
of the Kansas spurious laws, and that motion 
will be made to-morrow. 

(Washington Correspondence of the Evening 
Post.) Mr. Arny the Agent of the Free State 
men in Kansas, who came here to bespeak Ex- 
ecutive interference for protection against Bu- 
ford’s men, and the border ruffians, was not able 
to see the President, who referred him to the 
Secretary, Mr. Sydney Webster, with whom his 
negotiations appear not to have amounted to 
much. As some misrepresentations have been 
circulated on this matter, I will give the sub- 
stance of the conversation between them. Mr. 
Arny, having given information of the purpose 
of his call, was asked by Mr. Webster what 
new fucts were set forth in the petition he bore 
to the President, relative to Kansas affairs. He 
replied that the Missourians had made, and 
were about making further descents on the Free 
State settlers, with a view to drive them from 
the Territory, and he sought the interposi- 
tion of the Executive to restrain the invaders. 
Mr. Webster inquired if Mr. Arny was not in- 
formed of the orders recently issued to the Uni- 
ted States troops, and did not believe that un- 
der them, even if these descents were made, good 
citizens would receive protection. Mr. Arny 
answered that the troops would not interfere. 
Then, replied Mr. Webster, I suppose you do 
not dread the Missourians, if the federal troops 
do not interfere, as your boast has been that the 
Free State men had the power to drive off eve- 
rybody, if the President would keep his hands 
) 


(Correspondence of Commercial Advertiser.) 
Col. Geary is still in this city, awaiting the 
movements of Congress, and of the Executive. 
Gen. Persifer Smith has not been heard from in 
reference to the late disturbances in Kansas. 

Intelligence has been received here of a very 
heavy defalcation in California on the part of a 
Government officer, and one of the revolution- 
ists. 

Wasuincton, Aug. 26. While the Republi- 
cans insist upon their proviso or its equivalent 
as a conilition to the passage of the Army bill, 
those opposed to them favor a delay of business 
in hopes of the return of certain ubsentees fa- 
vorable to their side of the question. 

(Correspondence of New York Herald.) Mr. 
Crittenden gave notice of a bill which be would 
introduce to-morrow, annulling the objectionable 
laws of Kansas and reorganizing the Territory, 
by transferring the legislative power to the Giov- 
ernor and Judges, and abolishing the Legisla- 
ture. This was the system under which the old 
Territories existed wah. ronnie 

The Senate held another caucus immediately 
after the adjournment to-day, to consider Sena- 
tor Weller’s proposition. They finally agreed 
to adopt it now, inasmuch as they had twice be- 
fore presented it to the House, and they had re- 
fused to take any action upon it. 

I am informed this evening that the Secretary 
of War has issued orders to the various armo- 
ries, owing to the present condition of the Army 
bill, to discharge all the employees, as there is 
no money to pay them. 


Wasuincton, Aug. 27. The new Committee 
of Conference on the Army bill met this after- 
noon, but without coming to any determination 
adjourned till eight o’clock this evening. There 
is no prospect of their agreeing. The Demo- 
crats think themselves strung enough to pass the 
bill without the proviso. They hear they have 
gained three votes since yesterday. 

The following is one of the letters from Gen. 
Smith, read in the Senate to-day by Mr. Cass: 

“Fort Leavenworth, Aug. 14. I have re- 
ceived a letter from Gov. Shannon, asking me 
to take the field with the whole disposable force 
in the Territory, to prevent the ingress of Lane’s 
party by the Northern boundary of the Territo- 
ry. The information given by the Governor has 
been so exaggerated, and is, to my knowledge, 
so incorrect, that I must decline making a move- 
ment that would introduce as much disorder as 
existed six weeksago. Capt. T. J. Wood, with 
his company of cavalry, is upon the northern 
frontier, and I shall depend upon his reports to 
govern my action. Some of the companies along 
the Kansas river were sent by the commanding 
officer there, at the request of the Governor, to 
break up camps of armed men at several places 
he designated. On the arrival of the troops at 
the points designated, not only were no camps 
found, but none had ever existed there, or any 
where else in the neighborhood. I know that 
each party is trying to engage the action of the 
troops in expelling their adversaries, and I place 
no dependence on the reports that do not come 
from what I consider good authority. 

Your obedient servant, 
Persirer F, Surrn.”’ 

The President is under medical treatment for 
a slight attack of chills and fever. 

The sentence of the Court Martial suspending 
Maj. Marshall S. Howe from his command and 
pay proper for three months, for neglect, to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline 
in Minnesota, has been approved by the Secreta- 
ry of War. 

According to official des 
Smith, the disturbances in 


tches from Gen. 
ansas are greatly 


e ted. 

“Col. Sumuer has leave of absence. He has 
not yet responded to the demand of the Secreta- 
ry of War, asking explanation relative to his 
late military conduct in Kansas. 


Wasutnoton, Aug. 28. Clark of New York, 
Nichols, and Purvianee, who voted for adhering 
to the House amendment to-day on the similar 
question, but Benson, Buffinton, Robbins, Robin- 
son, and Sabin, who were not then present, 
voted in the affirmative. Messrs. Brooks, Da- 
vis of Maryland, Kidwell and Valk, who voted 
in the negative on Saturday, were absent to-day. 
That side was reinforced by Carlisle, Greenwood, 
Harrison, Rust, and Wells, who were not pres- 
ent on Saturday. 

The President has signed the bill for the pur- 
chase of the ship Resolute, to be presented to the 
British Government. Also the bill to supply 
missions with the civil bill of last session. 

It is said that the Senate Committee of Con- 
ference on the Army bill were willing that Mr. 
Weller’s bill should be passed into a law as a 
compromise, to reconcile the disagreement, but 
the House Committee gave no encouragement to 
the suggestion. 

The President has recovered from his last in- 
disposition. 

Wasurneoton, Aug. 29. The disbursements 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on account of pay and mileage of 
of members, amounts, up to this morning, to 
$1,097,000, or $400, more than it would 
have been under the former compensation laws. 

Messrs. Washburn of Illinois and Washburn 
of Wisconsin, have both been re-nominated for 


Congress 


Wasuincton, Aug. 30. Numerous letters 
from prominent Republicans in New York and 
elsewhere, were received by their friends, and 
conduced much to put an end to the contest 
between the Senate and the House in regard 


to the Army bill. The opposition had the 
wer, if had chosen to exert it, to 
oo killed the bill after its return to the Senate. 


The votes of West of Connecticut, Milward of 
Pennsylvania, Miller of New York, and Banks 
of ag oe tS would have defeated > bill ; 
but, influenced by the earnest ap of prom- 
inent blicaze ie was desman best 20 throw 


_ 23, has’ been received here: 








day, the 27th ult., by cutting his throat witha 
pr Ad of looking-glass. 


the whole responsibility upon the administra- 





tion, and the Senate’s amendment was acquiesced 
in by a majority of four. 
hile the vote was being taken in the House 
on the final of the bill, the Senators 
left their seats went over in a body to the 
House, and when the result wag announced a 
eral congratulation prevailed over the whole 
ouse of Representatives. The Republicans, 
if possible, showed the greatest joy. But few 
members left town this evening. 

During the hearing of excuses for absentees 
in the House, to-day the following members 
were not re ted as having paired off. Her- 
bert, Burlingame, Childs, Paine, Reade, Foster, 
Milward. Although Mr. Brenton was suffering 
with illness he was conducted to his seat by his 
friends when his name was called. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


Lawrence, Kansas, August 17. Yesterday 
nearly five hundred Free Soldiers marched upon 
Col. Titus’ camp, near Lecompton, and took 
them prisoners. They defended themselves from 
the loghouses, and wounded ten, one of whom 
Capt. Chambers of Indiana, will die. Col. Ti- 
tus is badly wounded. ‘The dragoons interfered 
to prevent the attack on Lecompton. Our forces 
then returned, bringing their prisoners with 
them. Gov. Shannon came here to-day, deman- 
ding the release of the prisoners. A conference 
was had, when it was agreed that they would 
release the prisoners, and also the cannon taken 
from Lawrence, and disperse all their camps of 
armed men, provided we would release our six 
prisoners. 

Sr. Louis, Aug. 24. Reliable intelligence 
from Kansas to the 20th, states that Lecompton 
had not yet been attacked by Lane's party, al- 
though an attact was expected hourly. It is 
said the Free State men number 2000 strong in 
the territory, and are preparing to fortify Law- 
rence, In case @ retreat to any particular pot 
becomes necessary. 

It is reported that four companies of U. S. 
troops are near Lecompton, and it is thought 
their presence will deter further attacks. 

The oe apy of this morning publishes a 
call signed by a large number of the most influ- 
ential citizens of this city, fora public meeting 
to-morrow evening, to consider the present situ- 
ation of affairs in Kansas, and express the opin- 
ion of the people of St. Lonis in connection 
therewith. 

Sr. Louis, August 25th. The steamer David 
Tatum, from Missouri river, yesterday, brings 
the information that 400 volunteers from Jack- 
son County, went into Kansas on Thursday ; 200 
had been raised in Lafayette, and a large force 
was being raised in Clay county. Lowe's [Lane’s) 
regiment was said to be fortifying Wakarusa. 

Gov. Robinson and Mr. oe. and their 
prisoners, were still in the custody of the U. S. 
troops. 

One hundred and twenty recruits from Car- 
lisle barracks arrived here yesterday, and were 
immediately forwarded to Fort Leavenworth ; 
also seventy from Jefferson barracks. Gen. 
Smith having made a requisition for all the dis- 

uble force at that place. 

Orders have been handed to the commanding 
officer at Fort Riley to have his troops in readi- 
ness for service. 

Sr. Louis, Aug. 27. Advices from border 
counties state that 2500 men will enter Kansas 
by the 22d. 

Four hundred of Lane’s men are stationed on 
the north side of Kansas river for the purpose 
of intercepting troops going to the relief of Le- 
compton. 

Gen. Smith has gone with a large body of 
troops. 





ritorial militia, has gone to the northwestern 
part of the territory to cut off Lane's retreat. 

The mail carried from L2compton reports Col. 
Titus at Lawrence, suffering from wounds re- 
ceived in the late attack on his houge, and he is 
not expected to live. 

Shocking excesses have been committed on 
the Free State settlers near Leavenworth. 

Goy. Price, who had been in the disturbed 
districts, has hurried home, in anticipation of 
despatches from the President. authorizing him 
to order out the militia, in which event, he will 
take the field in person. 

Five hundred men are under arms at Lexing- 
ton. 

Gen. Smith declines interference with the 
Missourians, so long as they confine their opera- 
tions to Lane’s forces. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 26. Advices from Leaven- 
worth to Thursday state that Lawrence was still 
unharmed, and 1000 men, completely armed, 
were ready to defend it at a moment’s warning. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 27. Reliable intelligence from 
Leavenworth states that a company of 18 Mis- 
sourians had attacked Tucker Mission, 20 miles 
from Kansas city, and commanded the inhabi- 
tants to deliver up their horses and leave the 
Territory. The demand was refused, and the 
Missourians were strong enough to execute it. 

Mr. Wedenhall, President of tho Mussion, 
has returned to Indiana. 

Wm. C. Happs, formerly of Kentucky, was 
shot and scalped five miles from Leavenworth 
on Wednesday last, by some Missourians from 
Clay county. He was left dead in the road. 

Companies of Missourians were crossing the 
river at Leavenworth into the Territory on Fri- 
day and Saturday last. They were also concen- 
trating at Westport and Kansas city. 

No demonstration had been made against 
Lawrence at the latest dates. 

The following, dated Lawrence, K. T., Aug. 
“The Quaker 
Mission, on the road from Westport to this 
place, was attacked by a band of Georgians 
yesterday. ‘They plundered the place, taking 
all the horses they could find. They threatened 
and insulted the peaceful inmates, and said they 
would take some women there to their camp. 
The people of the Mission had to flee. 

Gov. Shannon made a treaty here a few days 
ago, by which there was an interchange of pris- 
oners, and the gun captured from Lawrence in 
May last was given up. This was done through 
the mediation of the d ns and Shannon, 
and peace was supposed to be concluded. 

We hear.that Missouri had raised 2000 men 
to send into the territory. Some 800 men and 
reinforcements have been sent for. 

If the Missourians try to come here and burn 
Lawrence, there will be a fight.”’ 

Curcaco, Aug. 28. Dr. Suter, formerly of 
New York city, passed through here to-day, on 
his way from Lawrence. He reports that he 
was publicly robbed of $2500 at Westport, and 
it was pro to drown him in the river at 
that place, but through the interposition of a 

n whose life Suter formerly saved, their 
threat was not executed. The Quaker Mission 
has been entirely broken up, and the inmates 
have left. 

Sr. Louis, August 30. Kanzas advices state 
that the Missourians are concentrating in the 
vicinity of Westport. Troops are arriving dai- 
ly from various directions. 

Lane’s troops are fortifying on the Wakar- 
usa, Their main body is at Lawrence, various- 
ly estimated at from 1000 to 2000. 

Atchison will command the Missourians, with 
Col. Doniphan as second, and Capt. Reid, adju- 
tunt. 

It is ramored that the Free State men have 
taken Tecumseh. The pro-slavery men had 30 
killed. 





Fires. On Tuesday evening, 26th ult., a fire 
occurred in Buckfield, which entirely consum 
the new two story house, with the out buildings, 
of Rev. A. K. P. Small, sup to be the work 
of anincendiary. Insured for $1,000. 

On the same evening, a barn and shed at- 
tached to the dwelling house owned by ©. K. 
Ladd, of Brewer, were entirely consumed, to- 
gether with about two tuns of hay and a stock 
of wood. Loss about $250. No insurance. 

On Tuesday morning the house of William 
M. Gardiner in Barkerville, was consumed, with 


nearly all its contents. Loss $700, and no in-| par 


surance. 

In Searsmont, on the 20th ult., the house, 
porch and barn of Phineas Butler, together with 
all his hay and a portion of his grain were en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. No insurance. 





Narrow Escars. Last night, as the 10 
o’clock train from Boston was crossing the Rail- 


soon mi 
and by a misstep fell out into the water. Luck- 


had recovered. 


the State and city cou 
created 
State, and the State Treasurer was to provide 
for the overdue interest. 


siderable damage along the coast. 


= ships went ashore toavoid sinking. Loss $500,- 
Gen. Richardson, with a large body of ter-| 000 





LATEST NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
By the arrival of the Daniel Webster at New 


Orleans, on Tuesday of last week, and the Illi- 
nois, at New York, on Friday, we have dates 
from California to the Sthof August. The 
Illinois had $1,465,000 in treasure. The fol- 
lowing comprises all the items of importance : 


Judge Terry was still a prisoner. Hopkins 


Several attempts had been made to fire the 


cities of Sacramento and San Francisco. 


Serious disturbances had taken place in differ- 


ent parts of the State between Americans and 
foreigners, 


The loss by the Sierra Nevada fire was set at 


$2,000,000. 


The failure of Palmer, Cook & Co. to 
; oupons in New York had 
a feeling of indignation throughout the 


The crops throughout the State were in a 


satisfactory condition. 


The Sierra Nevada took down to San Juan 


upwards of $100,000 in specie, 300 recruits for 


alker’s army, and a number of settlers. 
Dr. Alex. Randall, an old settler of San 


Francisco, was shot on the afternoon of July 
24, in a bar room of the St. Nicholas Hotel, by 
Jos. Hetherington. 
the parties relative to money transactions. 


A dispute existed between 


Hetherington was arrested by the police of the 
— Committee, tried, and executed on the 
th. 
Brace, the murderer was hung the same day. 
Several thousand troops were under arms in 
the vicinity of the gallows. 
Edward Bulger, one of the first exiles of the 


Committee, had arrived from the Sandwich 


Islands, was again arrested by them, 
ped to New York in the Illinois. 

Ned McGowan had not been ca 
Some activity among the vesse 


and ship- 


ured. 
of war in 


the harbor had led to fears that the federal gov- 
ernment were about to interfere with the 


igi- 
lance Committee. " 
The superintendent of the Branch Mint had 
notified employees who are members of the 
Vigilance Committee, to either withdraw from 
that Committee or leave the Mint. 
The Peruvian slave ship Teresa put into San 
Francisco June 30. She had 150 Chinese, kid- 


napped at Macao, destined for the Peruvian 
mines. Attempts were made to detain her, but 
she got off. 


The intelligence from Los Angelos is to the 
26th of July. 

There had been much excitement there and 
trouble among the Mexican and American resi- 
dents. It appears that a constable named Wm. 
Jenkins meeting with some resisatnce in the ser- 
vice of an attachment against Antoni Rivas, a 
Mexican, shot him with a pistol so that he died 
the next day. Jenkins gave himself up and 
was committed on a charge of murder. This did 
not satisfy the Mexicans, however, and they 
organized and armed themselves in considerable 
numbers in the vicinity of Los Angelos, and an 
attack on the city was Anceete~. g The citi- 
zens also armed themselves, and the two parties 
finally came in collision in the vicinity of the 
town, and Marshal W. G. Getman was badly 
but not dangerously wounded. At the latest 
accounts a Vigilant Committee was formed to 
aid the authorities, and the people were still un- 
der arms, though we infer that the danger of 


any attack upon the place was at an end. 


A destructive storm had occurred, doing con- 
Six or seven 


Advices from Salt Lake, of June 23, state 
vegetables had been nipped by frost. The grain 
crop had failed, and fears were entertained the 
people would suffer for want of food. 

Advices from Sandwich Islands to July 5. A 
severe shock of an earthquake took place on the 
eighth of June at Hawaii. The stream of lava 
from Mauna Loa had turned southward, leaving 
Hilo safe. 

Advices from Sidney, Australia, May 20, 
mention extensive gold discoveries in Western 
Australia, near Kelmscott. 

Latest advices from Oregon state that the 
Indians in the North remain hostile, but there 
is a prospect of peace. 

There is nothing important from the Isthmus. 

Pierre Soule arrived at Aspinwall on the 15th. 


From Panama. At the latest advices the ne- 
groes to the number of 3000 were in arms, and 
threatening the peace and safety of the place. 
The U. S. sloop-of-war Saratoga was at Aspin- 
wall, and the St. Marys at Panama, only to act 
when their services were required. It was well 
understood that they would openly resist the 
first attack upon American life or property. 

The tax levied by the New Grenadian govern- 
ment upon American mails crossing the Isthmus, 
— to go into operation on the first of Septem- 

r. 

Letters from Nicaragua report the notorious 
Schlessinger at the head of a band of hostile 
Indians in Chenauadria. 


Nicaracua. Dates from Nicaragua are to 
the 9th. Matters look squally for Walker. 

A body of Salvadorian and Guatamalian 
am headed by Cababano, were posted at 

n. 

There were many deserters from Walker's 
army, in one case a whole company. 

Walker revoked the exequatur ot the British 
Consul at Leon. 

Another revolution had been put down in 
Costa Rica. 

Col. Salizar had been convicted of treason to 
Walker's government and shot. Several natives 
have also been shot for the same cause, at 
Masaza. It is said that certain paar found on 
the person of Salizar led to the dismissal of the 
British Consul at Leon. 

Later From Nicaracua. New York, Aug. 
30. Steamer Cahawha, from San Jura, came 
up at 14 o'clock. Nothing later from Cali- 
fornia. 

Trade at Nicaragua is reported brisk, bread- 
stuffs and provisions bringing good prices. No 
sickness at present among the troops. 

The British fleet was still anchored at San 
Juan. Col. Salizar was captured on board a 
bungo by the Nicaragua armed schooner (ira- 
nada Letters found on his person fully im- 
plicate the British Consul at Leon with inter- 
meddling in the affairs of the country. The 
Granada had been cruising along the coatt, 
making captures. : : 

Many resignations by officers in Walker's ar- 
my are recorded in the Nicaragua papers. 

Among the natives shot at Massaya for treasca 
was Desiderio Calvo, a wealthy merchant. 

The Judiciary was being organized in Nicara- 
gua. Hon. Thomas , of California, 18 
appointed presiding Judge of Granada. 








From Mexico. New Orleans, Aug. 26. By 
the steamer Texas we have Vera Cruz dates © 
the 23d inst. The country was remarkably 
quiet. The vomit was raging with much violenc® 
at Vera Cruz. 

The Indians in the Northern States were com- 
mitting fearful ravages, and Vidaurri had — 
advantage of the fact to call the people 0 
Zacatecas to his aid, offering to defend them 
against the Indians. Pn 

The Mexican government, fear! 
Tehuantepec expeditionists were 
from their being sent with arms, 


that the 
ibusters, 
were watch- 


ed | ing their movements. 








»gnston or Anwony Work. An order has 
wn ‘promulgated for the suspension of - at 
the Springfield Armory, in| consequence o n 
non- e of the —_ ~ by Congress. 

i from Spri says : : 
ar Foor 250 = oe discharged under = 
order—the four principal officers and six — 
men are alone retained of the whole force ra 
ployed. The rebuilding of the water shop 
tment of the armory Br Gonder, wae UDd! 

nt. 
et ane some excitement with arm 
ry workmen and citizens.”’ 





Accivent. Mr. Solomon Nickerson, ® 

tin ter in the employ of i 

Cooper, of this city, was found about 11 0 
Saturday evening, lying in the hold of a ¥ 

now on the stocks in Brewer, dead. He eter 

in the early part of the evening wae 

i it is su board 

ond f into the hold. He was about 50 yes™ 

of age, and leaves & wife and 





: but slightly burt. 
Ry, Semtuoes, be wes See Ot fi . 
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Che Muse. 


SOUTHEY’S 
“FAMOUS VICTORY.” 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 





It was & summer evening, 
Old Caspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Katerine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Whieh he, beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Caspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by, 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
« Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 


“I find them in the garden, 
For there’s many hereabout; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Katerine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes: 

“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they killed each other for.” 


“The French and English,’’ Caspar cried, 
“The Russians put to rout; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

At Alma, and in this valley, 

They gained a glorious victory. 


“My brother lived at Inkermann— 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With feu d’ enfer Sebastopol 
Was wasted far and wide; 
And many thousand Russians there 
In hopeless anguish died; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight, 
After the town was won; 
For many thousand Russians there 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every glorious victory. 


“Great praise the French and English won, 
The ‘Turks and brave Sardine——” 

“Why, *twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Katerine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory. 

“And everybody praised th’ Allies 
Who that stronghold did win.” 

“But what good came of it at lust?”’ 
Qaoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’t was a glorious victory.” 





Che Story-Celler. 


From Dickens’ Household Words. 
GOLD HU NTING. 
IN TWO PARTS.--PART THE FIRST. 


Whither away, young man; 

Whither away? 

To the land where gold doth grow, 

There with sack and pack we go, 
Where men revel, smoke, and fight; 

Where they swelter in the sun, 

Where they sleep, their delving done, 
On bags of gold. Good night! 

On the tenth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, a great sorrow had fallen on two fam- 
ilies in the north. These two families lived in 
Coquet Dale, on the coast of Northumberland. 
Their ancestors had borne great names in the 
days of feudal strife. They were united by 
many an old tradition, which had maintained a 
kindly friendship long after the martial glories 
of their race had departed. They now occu- 
pied a still and unobtrusive position in their 
native country, and one of them had descended 
to the simple rank of a yeoman. Farmer Wid- 
drington could trace his descent from the hero 
who had fought so stoutly on his stumps after 
his legs had been smitten off at Chevy Chace. 
He now saw the once fair estates of his particu- 
lar branch of the family reduced to one hun- 
dred and fifty acres on a bare and chilly upland 
which, from the free play of the elements about 
it, had acquired for his humble homestead the 
significant name of Windy-haugh. From this 
elevated spot, he could look down, ata distance, 
on the stately but ruined towers of Warkworth, 
from whose portals his ancestors had often borne 
proudly the banner of the Percy against the 
bands of Douglas. Still beyond lay the wild 
ocean, and just below him lay, snugly embow- 
ered in iff gardens and orchards, the imposing 
antique residence of Reginald Mowbray, his 
very good neighbor and friend. 

The two families living thus near to each 
other, and somewhat distant from others, the 
intercourse between them, based on long fami- 
ly alliance, had been all the more uninterrupted, 
simple and cordial. Mr. Mowbray, very much 
the richer man of the two, was of a quiet and 
very retiring disposition, devoted to the reading 
of Border antiquities and to flyfishing. Since 
the death of his wife, some years previous, he 
had grown more confirmed in his avoidance of 
general society. He had only one child, a 
daughter, Ellen Mowbray, on whose education 
he had bestowed much care and expense, and 
she was now his almost constant companion and 
solace. 

His great enjoyment, next to ranging the 
wild moorlands through which the Coquet runs 
from near Carter Fell to the sea, was and had 
been for twenty years at least, daily, when at 
home, to walk slowly up the hill to neighbor 
Widdrington’s, with his newspaper in his pock- 
et, and have a comfortable chat with the hearty 
old couple who lived there. He was accustomed 
to drop in at the close of the day, when the 
farmer’s labors were ended, and they had drawn 
round the fire. Here he communicated any 
news that the paper contained, and they dis- 
cussed the state and prospect of the country. 

Matthew Widdrington—a strong, hale man, 
of a clear,common sense view of things—was 
never in danger of being led away by his imagi- 
nation, which betrayed no evidence of its exis- 
tance except when awakened by some tradition 
of the past, by wild border legends, such as the 
Ghostly Bridal of Featherstonhalgh, or the dirge 
of a Lykewake, or a story of a battle-field, so 
many of which lay a in which their 
forefathers had stood together. Mre Widdring- 
ton was one of those women whose sound sense 
and warm motherly hearts make themselves 
strongly felt wherever they exist, even in the 

humblest dwellings. The squire had perfect 
reliance on her jadgment and true feeling ; and 
he never concluded the least affair of business 
without having well discussed it during the eve- 
ning conclave at Windy-Haugh. Mrs. Wid- 
drington had been the intimate, long-years’ 
friend of his late wife and showed a mother’s 
interest in Ellen. There were no days so happy 
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Ellen Mowbray enlivened the little farm-house. 


The Widdringtons had two sons ; the eldest, 
Andrew, a sober, plain young man, whose ideas 
never overran the farm on which they lived, and 
on which he was an feoennenie amped we 
younger, George, a quick, t, im petu- 
ous character. He had an especial passion for 
anything belonging to country life, and may be 
said to owe this in a great degree, to Mr. Mow- 
bray. Asa lad, he had often engaged him to 
carry his fishing-basket and landing-net on his 
angling expeditions up the Coquet; the prince 
of Northumbrian piscatory streams. By this 
means he seemed to have become indispensable 
on such occasions to the old gentleman. His 


active character ; his readiness to run on all oc- 
casions, to assist in all difficulties, and his fond- 
ness for the sport, had completely won the old 
gentleman’s heart. Many a delightful sum- 
mer's day they spent together amongst the falls 
and moors of that picturesque and singularly 
solitary region; by Brinkburn priory; the 
quaint, grey, old village of Rothbury ; amongst 


the heathery Siminside Hills; by the ruins of 


Harbottle, and its lonely, gloomy tarn, which 
no traveller ever passed without awe ; and away 
past the roaring chasm of the Linn Brig, up to 
its wild source in the perfectly silent hills. On 
many of these occasions Ellen Mowbray as a 
little girl had accompanied them, and the re- 


membrance of the deeply brooding silence of 


the summer’s day by the Halystane Well, or in 
the heathery wastes of Barra Burn, only broken 
by the wild cry of the curlew, the rushing 
sound of the upspringing black game, or the 
sight of the stately heron watching by the 
stream for its prey, came frequently across her 
in the hours of town study. Was it any wonder 
if the image of their boy-companion, George 
Widdrington, came also amongst all these 
pleasant pictures not the less pleasant? Es- 
pecially as at the later holiday times they had 
rambled together through all the neighboring 
haunts of the dale, and were familiar with all 
its traditions. George could repeat by heart 


the whole of the ballad of the Hermit of 


Warkworth, and often, as children, had they 
spent whole afternoons in its ruined chapel and 
the little enclosure, playing at the young ban- 
ished lord and the fair Emily Neville; whose 
visit to the hermit has charmed the youthful 
imaginations of thousands besides themselves. 

So much had George Widdrington won the 
regard of Mr. Mowbray, that he had volun- 
teered the cost of an education for him far be- 
yond the means and aspiration of his own pa- 
rents ; and had augmented his kindness by hay- 
ing him articled to an eminent solicitor in New- 
castle. 

As George spent his brief snatches of holi- 
days at home, he continued to pass a good 
portion of these bright days at Kidland Grange, 
and to manifest all his ancient predilection 
for his fair playfellow. As they both grew— 
the one into a tall handsome and active young 
man ; the other into one of the most graceful 
and beautiful maidens that ever bloomed on 
the Border—the same unclouded frankness of 
intercourse still prevailed, as if they were in- 
deed brother and sister. Worldly-wise people 
saw it, and asked what the wealthy Mr. Mow- 
bray meant by giving this unobstructed op- 
portunity to the son of the poor farmer Wid- 
drington, to engross the affections of a daugh- 
ter whose beauty and fortune might claim for 
her the noblest hand in the country! Mr. 
Mowbray saw it just as clearly as they did, and 
felt that he would rather call his favorite George 
Widdrington his son-in-law, than any man he 
knew, or expected to know. ° 

And it was no doubt with this settled pur- 
pose in his mind, that, on George completing 
the term for which he was articled, he took a 
wider view for him, and one more suitable to 
the future husband of Ellen. He sent him to 
London, and entered him at Lincoln’s Inn, as a 
student for the bar. Ile was the more readily 
induced to do this from the zealous praises of 
his old master, who declared that his talents 
were of too high an order to be wasted in the 
obseurity of an attorney’s office, and would 
certainly do honor to his native country if in- 
troduced to a nobler field of exercise. 

George had not only eaten his commons ; but 
had studied hard under an eminent counsel for 
more than two years. When he paid his annual 
autumnal visit, he was observed to be as gay 
and agreeable as ever, and wonderfully im- 
proved by the more extended area of society, 
and opportunities for amassing knowledge, both 
of books and life, which he had enjoyed. A 
finer or more intelligent young man it was de- 
clared, even by the most aristocratic people in 


the neighbourhood, was not to be found in the 


north. This was all very gratifying both to Mr. 


Mowbray and to his daughter. The union of 
the families, so long allied in friendship, 
was now considered a settled thing. All around 


them looked bright and calm. 


Yet there sprung up, slightly at first, a spirit 
of uneasiness. During the last visit of George, 
Ellen thought she perceived a falling off of 
George’s attachment; not to her, but to the 
ancient usages and faith of their ancient 
church. There was a tone in his observations 
when she ventured to question him on the sub- 
ject which jarred painfully, though confusedly 
on her feelings, and the further she pressed the 
subject, the more her anxiety and alarm grew. 
She, as her family had ever been, and as her fa- 
ther was now, was most devotedly and conscien- 
tiously attached to the established faith. With- 
out any illiberal prejadice—with a more ample 
and generous spirit of toleration than prevailed 
around her—she was yet terrified at the bare 
idea of the man to whom she had given her 
heart and soulin the glow of the tenderest 
affections, and with whom she contemplated 
spending her life, being infested with sceptical 


ideas. But George had fallen in, in London 


with a knot of very highly learned and brilliant 
men, who had adopted many of the rationalistic 
tenets of Strauss and Paulus; and while they 
accepted the doctrines of Christianity as the 
corpus of a sublime and philanthropic philoso- 


phy, a philosophy essential to the progress o 


civilization, rejected the miraculous history of| cabin. 


the Bible as a congeries of myths. 


Pressed by Ellen with an uneasy importu- 
nity on the subject, George did not hesitate to 
open all his views to her, trusting to her liberal 


education, and her undoubted affection for him 


for at least a patient tolerance of his conscien- 
tious belief. But he had not calculated truly 
on the effect which such a revolution must have 
upon her deeply-rooted sentiments, and on the 
old, hereditary faith of her family. She shrunk 
in consternation from the divided faith which 
the future seemed to menace, instead of the 
spiritual as well as affectionate union which she 
relied upon. She saw with equal consterna- 
tion the terror and anger, and unhappiness 
which the knowledge of such a dread discovery 
would inevitably produce, both in her father’s 
mind andin those of George’s own parents. 
They were all of the most strictly orthodox and 
unswerving faith in the historic truth of their 
religion, and in the sacred authority of the 


tenets of their own church. 


After George's return to London, the serious 


and even sad air which nothing could preven 


falling over the features of Ellen, soon excited 
i the anxiety of both her father and of the Wid- 
as when the bright face and merry voice of| dringtons ; to whom the same perceptions and 


feelings became as quickly and invariably com- 
mon as if communicated by a mesmeric sympa- 
thy. Enquiries, wonders, and letters followed 
with so much activity, that the fatal secret 
could not long remain one. The old poople on 
both sides were struck dumb with dismay. Old 
Mr. Mowbray sent for George down, and every 
means which parental affection and authority 
could devise to drive the heresy from his mind 
were exerted, but in vain. All that George 
pleaded for was that they should give him time 
to reconsider his opinions, and to satisfy him- 
self further on what concerned himself spec- 
ially. But this was what Mr. Mowbray 
could form no conception of. He was so 
hereditarily rooted on his own religious faith 
that he could not conceive of any one entertain- 
ing a doubt on any part of it, without a feeling 
of indignation and horror. He, therefore, re- 
minded George of all he had done, and all he 
proposed to do, and expiliiesed his deep chagrin 
to find that it had been all wasted on a young 
man who had displayed such weakness. He 
concluded by declaring that until George aban- 
doned his absurd and wicked fancies, he should 
withhold his friendship and assistance. 

George Widdrington issued from the old fa- 
miliar doors of the Grange in astate of inde- 
scribable misery. Ruin or a contemptible hy- 
pocrisy were before him. We shall not attempt 
to describe the horrors of the night which suc- 
ceeded this cruel interview. When he entered 
his own home, his parents and brother sat 
in a dejected silence. No word was said, and 
he went up to his room, and flung himself in a 
stupor of grief on his bed. But with the ris- 
ing sun he stood on the door-stone of his native 
cottage, with a small valise in his hand, and 
with the air of a traveller. It was a splendid 
morning. The dew lay thick on the grass, 
glittering in the sun like myrads of diamonds, 
but everything, except the birds, was profound- 
ly still. The landscape itself, and the dwellings 
of men in it, yet seemed to sleep. The house 
slept, as it were, with all its inhabitants, for it 
was an hour when even the early dwellers in the 
country were not yet astir. 

As the young man stood there for a moment, 
years of bright summers passed over his heart. 
All that was happy and beautiful, and tender, 
came up as from a sacred fountain in his soul. 
The spirit of the past; with all its heavenly 
sweetness and affection well nigh conquered him. 
He cast one quick look into the future, where 
all his household gods lay shattered around him, 
and the dreary solitude of it appalled him. 
He paused—almost yielded ; but some new idea 
shot across him, and he bounded down the slope 
and disappeared, pursued by the trenchant 
thought that perhaps he should never see the 
beloved ones he thus left, any more. 

We shall not dwell on the gloomy period of 
affliction to all parties which followed. George 
reflected in consternation and the deepest wretch- 
edness in his chambers, on his position and 
prospects. His brilliant hopes were suddenly 
destroyed. To pursue his legal career was im- 
possible. True, he could procure an engage- 
ment in a lawyer's office, but his proud spirit 
revolted at the retrograde movement; and in 
the depth of his dejection, a new vision sudden- 
ly presented itself. The wonderful tidings of 
the gold fields of Anstralia had just burst on 
the public. He would go! 


He acted instantly on the impulse. There 

was a pleasure in retiring for a while from the 

domestic storm, in action and change of scene. 

He sold his books and his few affects, and found 

himself master of twenty pounds. His finances 

dictated his position, and though inwardly 

shrinking from it, he dared it. He took an in- 

termediate passage, hoping that he should meet 

at the distant port no one who knew him. 

Once more he wrote letters to his parents and to 

Ellen, overflowing with all the tenderness that 

he felt, in the pain which he knew that he must 

have given. Before he set sail, he received 

answers equally full of sorrow and affection. 

Ellen, in the tone of her old attachment, ap- 
proved of the resolution to make this voyage, 

and most tenderly united in his hope that the 

result might be in ever way auspicious. There 
was a balm in this, though he knew the tenden- 
ey of the hope expressed. 

The ship was on its way and George Wid- 
drington found himeelf ina new world, and 
among strange associates. There were about 
two hundred passengers in the second class, and 
going below to his berth, he stood confounded 
at the scene before him. However he might 
have resolved to suppress his feelings, he could 
not see his quarters for the next three or four 
months without a feeling of disgust and repul- 
sion. 

In a long apartment, divided into small stalls 
as if it were a market—stulls of seven feet long 
by three or four feet wide, and in which there 
was just room for a half-yard wide mattress— 
he made one of a rude crowd with whom he 
had no sympathy, nor for the language and 
spirit of many of them, even toleration. The 
very lowest purlieus of Whitechapel and Rat- 
cliffe Highway seemed to have furnished a liberal 
quota of the thing; and the squalling of 
children and messes of cooking were to him 
something frightful. 

The first few days were rather stormy. Luckily 
George was well, and could escape to the deck. 
As heemerged from the hatchway, however, 
one of his fondest hopes was at once dissipated. 
He was met with an exclamation of surprise by 
an old acquaintance. It was Adam Swinburne, 
who had passed his apprenticeship as a surgeon 
in Newcastle, and was here as the ship's doctor. 

‘George Widdrington! and below there! 
What, in the name of all wonders, is the mean- 
ing of this?’ was the young man’s exclama- 
tion. George took him by thearm, and lead- 
ing him forward, explained so much of tho 
,| mystery as that he had suddenly resolved ona 
trip to the gold-fields, and as it, of course, had 
been done without the knowledge of his friends, 
he had from necessity taken an intermediate 
berth. He begged Adam Swinburne to keep 
his confidence as to who he was, and hoped there 
f| were no other people from the north in the 


**Not a soul!’’ said the warm-hearted Adam. 
“But, my good fellow, you cannot stay down 
there. It is impossible. I have a whole stern 
cabin, laige and airy ; that’s your place, and a 
,| pleasant time we will have of it. Come along.”’ 

But George hung back. ‘‘It can’t be, Adam. 
It would require forty pounds to advance me to 
the dignity of a cabin passenger; and eee, I 
have just four,” pulling out that number of 
sovereigns. ‘My mother sent me sixty pounds: 
but I guessed well enough where it come from, 
and I sent it back with my soul's thanks.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’ said Adam Swinburne, 
‘*but now hear. I shall have half-a-sovereign 
for every passenger on arrival. There are 
about two hundred. I'll settle all that, and 
we'll balance out of the first nugget.” 

‘But if we are drowned,” said 
smilingly, ‘‘who’s to pay for them ?”” 

‘‘Why, let the proprietors come after us for 
it,’’ said the kind-hearted youth, and laughing, 
lugged George away by the arm into the cabin. 

“A patient already ?”’ said the Captain who 
t| was still sitting at the breakfast-table, withe 
number of ladies and gentlemen. 

“No; a passenger,” said Adam, still going 








on towards his cabin. George seemed to breathe 


and comfortable furniture, and recalled the filth, 
and stenches, and darkness below, and with all 
its motley crowds, The business was soon ar- 
ranged by Adam with the Captain. Georgo’s 
trunk was carried in and a fresh bed added. 
George's intelligence and gentlemanly bearing 
soon made him a welcome inmate of the cuddy, 
and as the voyage went on, he saw ample cause 
to congratulate himself on escaping from below. 
Two hundred people who had been accustomed 
on land to lives of daily labor, and toa degree 
of restraint from the presence of their employ- 
ers, here thrown together for weeks and months, 
without an object but to drink of the plentiful 
stores of brandy which the ship afforded; to 
gamble, and sing, and fight, ere long pre- 
sented a strange spectacle, in which the coarse 
rioted, and the meek and more refined shrunk 
aside and suffered.. The pleasantest hour of 
contemplating this class was that after sunset, 
when by common consent, they nearly all turned 
out,solaced themselves by singing, andon moon- 
light nights by a dance. Repetition, indeed, 
wore away even the charm of this, when ‘‘The 
Red Cross Knight,’’ ‘“The Pope,’’ ‘*Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer!’’ and ‘‘Nora, the Pride of Kildare,”’ 
had been each chanted their thousandth time. 
Listening, one evening, as they leant against 
the poop-rail, George heard a lovely voice sing- 
ing this homely ballad :— 
The lord said to his ladie, 
As he mounted his horse, 
Beware of Long Lankin 
That lies in the moss. 
The lord said to his ladie, 
As he rode away, 
Beware of Long Lankin 
That lies in the clay. 
What care I for Lankin, 
Or any of his gang? 
My doors are all shut 
And barred with a stang. 
There were six little windows 
And they were all shut, 
But one little window, 
And that was forgot. 
And at that little window 
Long Lankin crept in. 

‘‘That’sa Northumbrian!”’ exclaimed George. 

‘Ay, that it is,” said Adam Swinburne. ‘It 
is no other than Tom Boyd, a shepherd of Tod- 
stead; and what do you think? That he is 
bound for the diggins? No; but to wander 
after a flock in the fur bush.’’ 

‘I wish him joy,’’ said George. — 

*¢And he’ll have it,’* said Adam, ‘‘for he has 
a lot of old books, that he has picked up at the 
stalls in London, with a lot of old ballads and 
legends in his head, and he actually revels in 
the idea of years of uninterrupted solitude. 
But, hark!” Tom Boyd was still humming to 
the wonder of the town-growth of singers. 

Where’s the ladies of the hall? 
Says the Lankin; 

They’re up in the chambers, 
Says Orange to him. 

How shall we get them down? 
Says the Lankin. 

Prick the baby in the cradle, 
Says Orange to him. 

Still did she prick it, 
And “Bee-ba”’ she cried, 

Come down, devout mistress, 
And still your own child. 

Oh! still my child, Orange, 
Still him with a bell. 

I can’t still him, ladie, 

Till you come down yoursell, &c. 

Tom’s song was ‘‘cayiare to the general ;”’ 
but from that day, many a pleasant talk had 
George and Adam with the shepherd of Toad- 
stead, while the ship rushed through the waters 
of the tropics, and with the long summer days 
came long memories of the mountain, wave, and 
stream in the Northern dales. Many a long, silent 
meditation had George Widdrington, as he 
glanced over the ship's side, where sad regrets 
and deep mortifications mingled with fondest 
thoughts of those he left behind. 

But now the ship was at land. The two 
friends stepped on shore in wonder. Where, 
seventeen years before, spread a green forest, 
peopled only by Kangaroos and houseless natives, 
& great metropolis and countless throngs of busy 
people met their eyes. Ships were crowded at 
the quays ; piles of merchandise lay on the shore ; 
and thousands of people—all eager in quest of 
gain-all hurrying toand fro, in tent on their own 
thoughts and affairs, and on nought besides— 
waded along it knee deep in mud, amid the din 
and confusion of drays, shouting drivers, mobs 
of horses, omnibuses, and droskies, bearing un- 


couth freights of hairy-faced men and flaunt- “ 


ing women. 

They hurried as fast as they could out of the 
town, having put into the care of a trusty 
Northumbrian merchant, letters for home, and 
a good remittance from Adam to his mother and 
sister. Still more extraordinary were the scenes 
on the road, if road that could be called, which 
was one ghastly reiteration of frightful bogs, 
plowed yards deep by incessant wheels; yawn- 
ing gullies, and rocks and hills. The whole of 
this Tartarean track was thronged by huge 
drays, heavy laden, and dragged along by enor- 
mous teams of bullocks. Carts, drays, bullocks, 
horses, lay in ruins and in death along the 
whole line, and still the wondrous stream of 
life and labor dragged, rolled and tumbled along, 
amid a deafening din of oaths and curses, amid 
smash and crashes ; vehicles stuck fast in hope- 
less morasses, or dashed over hedges and precipi- 
tous gullies; people confounded by their difficul- 
ties, or brought to a stand by a tremendous 
break-down. 

Still our travellers marched on in wonder, 
but in comparative ease, carrying only their 
rugs and damper at their backs,—the indispen- 
sable panikin, quart-pot, and revolver at their 
girdles. In about a week from leaving Mel- 
bourn, they found themselves at Saw-pit Gully 
only four miles short of Forest Creek. They 
had halted for the night, stretched their little 
blanket-tent over a cord fastened to two trees, 
kindled a fire in front, and were preparing for 
tea. Adam was arranging a couple of beef- 
ateaks on two pointed sticks, at the fire, and 
George was returning from the creek with the 
quart-pots full of water,, when up came three 
men dressed as diggers but armed with guns. 
One of them stayed with Adam at the fire, and 
the other two confronted George at some little 
distance. They presented their gun-muzzles 
simultaneously at his head, and said, ‘‘Quick, 
mates! Shell out!” 

George took a glance at them, and set them 
down for two of the most strong-built and bru- 
tal vagabonds that he had ever beheld. They 
had bushes of black hair about their faces and 
& genuine devil’s expression. But they did not 
leave him much time for criticising them. They 
repeated the word ‘Quick!’ and backed it by 
a fierce oath. George, who was not only cour- 
ageous but most adroitly expert in his move- 
ments, stooped as to set down his water, and 
rose with his revolver in his hand. With his 
left arm he knocked up the gun muzzle of one 
of the villains, discharged one of his barrels at 
his head, and, with the rapidity of lightning, 
seized the gun of the other and repeated his fire. 
This time the ball went through the fellow’s 
hat, but not through his head, and he darted 
away through the bush. The other lay dead on 
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a second bullet after the flying thief, when he 
beheld his friend Adam struggling on the ground 
and a large fellow kneeling on his chest, busily 
plundering him. Gvorge sprang towards him 
when he rose and made offalso. A shot was 
sent after him, and the fellow gave a leap, clap- 
ped his hand on his right shoulder, but contin- 
ued his flight. 

George Widdrington had no time to pursue 
him. For looking at poor Adam, he beheld 
him stretched on his back, his face and hands 
covered with blood, and no sign of life but a 
heavy groaning which escaped him. 

‘Adam! my dear fellow Adam! can you 
speak ?’’ cried George frantically. There was 
no reply, but another deep groan. ‘Oh God! 
he is killed,’’ cried George, ‘‘and what shall I 
do?’ He sprang up, looked wildly around as 
for assistance ; but, seeing no one on the road, 
he darted away tothe quart-pots, and finding 
one still with its contents in it, he came, and 
kneeling down, washed away the blood from 
Adam’s face. 

It was a horrible sight. The nose appeared 
actually smashed. There was a deep wound on 
the cheek, and the whole face appeared bruised 
and crushed. The hands were bloody with a 
wound ; the finger on which his friend had worn 
a handsome ring, was stripped of skin: the 
wretch having evidently taken the finger in his 
mouth and torn off the ring with his teeth. 
The poor fellow’s gold watch still lay by his 
side, having been left in the hurry of retreat. 
While George was washing Adam’s hands, 
and dropping tears over him hkea child, the 
mangled man attempted to speak, but could not 
articulate a syllable; and George gazing in 
distraction at him, believed that his jaw was 
broken. At this instant his ear caught the 
rapid tramp of a horse in canter. He started 
up, and saw a man ina broad straw hat rid- 
ing along the road. He gave aloud whoop, 
and was beginning to run towards the road 
when the horseman turned his steed and came 
quickly at his call. A moment’s glance at the 
scene, and he comprehended the whole of it. 
‘‘Bushrangers !"’ he exclaimed. ‘Is your 
friend alive ?”’ 

**I hope so,’’ replied George, sadly ; ‘‘but he 
is awfully hurt.”’ 

‘*Then, there is no time to be lost. I'll send 
you a surgeon; but there isan empty cart 
coming along. Itis mine. Stop itand keep 
it here.*’ 

Away the storekeeper—for such he was— 
galloped, and soon after the cart came in sight, 
and George stopped it. The man who was 
with it said, looking at the wounded surgeon, 
‘Those infernal bushrangers again, I see. There 
is a ferocious set of them hereabouts. Haye 
you given your mate a little brandy ?”’ 

Without stopping for a reply he pulled a 
quart bottle from his pocket, and George rais- 
ing poor Adam’s head, the carter poured a lit- 
tle between his teeth. Adam, as if the fiery 
liquor choked him, gave a short cough, opened 
his eyes, and again attempted to speak. 

‘*What is it, dear Adam?”’ said George, stoop- 
ing eagerly down to him. ‘What is it?”’ 

*Q, don’t bother him yet!’’ said the man. 
**You see he’s coming about by degrees. There's 
nothing like a nobbler after all, mate. Tak’ a 
sup yourself.’’ With that he poured out a full 
panikin and handed it to George. George took 
a draught, for he was ready to sink with ex- 
citement and exhaustion. 

‘*Pugh, man, that’s nothing, that’s not a 
thimbleful.’’ George shook his head. ‘Well, 
well, all’s one,”’ said the fellow, and draining 
the panikin, added, ‘‘And here comes the doc- 
tor—all right !”’ 

The doctor leaped from the saddle, threw the 
reins to the carter, stooped and took the wound- 
ed man’s wrist. 

** All’s well here,”’ he said, ‘I suspect there 
is no injury but this ugly outward bruise ; but 
that’s bad enough. A little more water. Let 
us see.”? He felt the lacerated nose, traced the 
course of the jaw-bone, and said, ‘*Can you open 
your mouth, my friend?’’ Adam opened his 
mouth and spoke. ‘No harm to the jaw but 
there is a heavy bruise behind the head.”’ 

The doctor drew out an instrument case, con- 
taining scissors and adhesive plaster, and with 
much care, strapped up the wounds; the pa- 
tient was laid on the cart, and a rug thrown over 
him, George riding with him to steady and sup- 
port his head on the jolting road. The doctor 
rode forward, telling the carter to come to his 


nt. 
Arrived at the doctor’s tent, Adam was soon 
able to tell to them the way in which he had re- 
ceived his injuries. Having his last twenty 
pounds in his pocket he was not inclined to part 
with it and prepared for a struggle with his an- 
tagonists. But one of them just before advanc- 
ing towards George, felled him by a blow ofa 
gun-stock on the back of his head. Recovering 
his senses, however, he found a fellow ransack- 
ing his pockets. Instantly grappling with him, 
both had a desperate struggle on the ground, 
till Adam getting uppermost, and beating the 
wretch well about the head, he suddenly seized 
his hand in his teeth and bit it furiously. This 
compelled Adam to let go, and they both sprang 
up together, and while Adam was in the act of 
drawing his revolver, the bushranger seizing his 
gun by the butt-end and by the barrel brought 
it down across his face with all his might. He 
fell senseless, and knew no more. 
The following day the little blanket tent was 
set up near the doctor’s, who continued to at- 
tend to the patient with the kindest assiduity, 
and to send the friends supplies from his own 
table to this little tent. It was two days before 
Adam was able to turn out, and then with his 
face so swollen and patched, that he declared 
with something of his old humor, that he had 
forsworn looking-glasses forever. 
As soon as Adam could be left alone, George 
set out to try his luck at digging. 
The scene that met his eye as he drew near to 
the Forest Creek was strange enough. Twen- 
ty thousand people, at least, were all scuffling 
together like ants in an ant’s nest, or tadpoles 
in a pool. The whole valley through which ran 
the creek or brook, for several miles was in the 
act of being turned upside down. Close as the 
crowd could press upon each other so as to have 
the prescribed number of feet to each party, 
they were digging, delving, throwing up earth, 
carrying away bags of it supposed to contain 
the gold, to the creek, and there delivering it to 
other crowds who at a long line of cradles, were 
in as great a bustle, throwing in the earth, 
rocking it to and fro under deluges of water 
from tin dippers. There was an incessant noise 
of rattling cradles and shouting voices. Strange 
figures all yellow with clay, and disguised in 
bushy beards, and veils to keep off the flies, 
seemed too desperately busy to have time to 
breathe. It was all one agitated scene of el- 
bowing, swearing, hacking and shovelling.— 
Not a trée was left standing over the whole 
great space, and the sun flamed down on un- 
sheltered heaps and holes of gravel, with a burn- 
ing, sweltering force. 
George wandered slong i, astonishment and 
ir. Where was any one who had not the 
qualities of Sam Slick’s Kentuckian, half-horse 
and half-alligator, to set in amongst that rude 





the ground. George was in the act of sending 











At length he pitched, in utter desperation, on 
a little vacant space. 

‘*Avast there, mate,’’ shouted a great, tall 
sailor, ‘‘that belongs to a Dutchman, don’t you 
seo his pegs ?”” 

George saw the pegs and moved on. It was 
long before he could see a single yard of un- 
occupied ground, but at length he discovered a 
small triangular spot between three other claims. 
He took one pick. 

‘*Hands off there, old fellow! Thatis mine,”’ 
said the huge head of a huge brick-red man, 
just lifted above the ground out of a hole. 

‘*Yours?’’ said George, mildly, ‘“‘why you 
have one already.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ replied the large head, ‘but that’s 
my little parlor; d’ye object? If so lll geta 
neighbor to occupy it.” 

‘‘No,”’ said George, and walked on, saying to 
himself, ‘‘Is this a scene for a ‘gentleman ?”’ 

Many a long hunt, and many a rude rebuff 
he experienced before he could secure a claim ; 
and when he began to dig he was speedily re- 
minded of the romantic accounts he had read, 
of just turning the gold out of the soft earth a 
few feet deep, as you would turn out potatoes. 
The gravel that he had to delve into was as 
hard set asa brick wall. Totally unused to 
manual labor, though yielding to no one in 
strength, he soon found that it was not very 
like wielding a pen at a desk. The sun seemed 
at once to burn off the very skin of his face, neck, 
and hands, and to melt him down asa contribu- 
tion to the stream. His hands were soon covered 
with blisters, and a painful sense came over his 
mind that if he found gold he would have most 
dearly earned it when got. Wearied, dejected, 
and sore, as if the sun had really flayed him 
alive, he returned to the tent at evening, and sat 
down silent, and on the verge of despair. Never, 
since he was born, had he had a suspicion that 
he was a fool. 

But Adam set out to cheer him, all would go 
well in a while, and insisted the next day on 
going to look on, if not to help. Very soon he 
jumped into the hole, took his turn with the 
pick and shovel, and from that day worked 
regularly and stoutly. In about a week, they 
had got down nearly to the depth of the sur- 
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rounding holes, whose owners had already 
finished, and were gone away to fresh ground. 

‘*We are certainly about down,”’ said George, 
striking his pick into the gravel at his feet ; 
when down indeed it went, and he tumbled into 
a hole like a cellar beneath! The active neigh- 
bors had undermined their claims, and had 
walked off with the booty! Soon there was a 
crowd of diggers round the hole, pretty well 
aware of what would take place, and loud was 
the laughter at ‘‘the gentleman’s cellar,”’ and 
loud exclamations of ‘‘what a sell !”” 

We shall not follow our heroes step by step, 
through this arduous field. Their experience 
was varied, often comical, but by no means 
amusing to them—least of all, profitable. The 
four pounds of George Widdrington—their sole 
resource, for Adam’s little fund was all gone— 
were rapidly melting’ away ; for all the tons of 
gold which had been secured, not an ounce had 
fallen to their share. They had worked on the 
hill and in the valley ; inthe wet and in the 
dry. They had rushed away to new rushes, and 
tried fresh spots for themselves, with the same 
result. Starvation stood before them. ‘This 
will never do!’’ exclaimed Adam Swinburne. 
And the next morning there stretched across 
the front of their little blanket-tent, occupying 
some six feet by five, and three feet high, in 
large black letters traced on a piece of calico 
with the end of a bruised stick, and by the aid 
of a blacking-bottle, this magnificent mono- 
graph, ‘‘Mepicat Harty. Dr. Swinsurne, Fro 
THE Roya Couuece or SurGeons.”’ 

Let us see what will come of that. 
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EVERYBODY USES 
DUTCHER’S DEAD SHOT! 


T OUSE-KEEPERS use it, because it clears their houses 
of Bed Bugs. 

Tavern Keepers use it, because they wish their customers 
to “Sleep in Peace.” 

Steamboat Captains and Ship Masters use it to enjoy 
‘Balmy sleep, nature’s sweet restorer.” 

*,* Base and worthless imitations are in the market. Be 
}. sure to purchase and use DUTCHER’S DEAD SHOT, and 
you shall *‘sleep in peace.” 

C. W. ATWELL, Portland, General Agent for Maine. 

Sold by all the Druggi«ts in Augusta, and by all Dealers in 
Medicine throughout the country. S0tf 


KENNEBEC, SS.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1856. 

J bs EPH FARNHAM, Administrator on the Estate 

0 


HENRY BOWMAN, late of Sidney, 

in said county, deceased, having presented his account of 
administration of the Estate of said deceaved for allowance: 

Orperep, That the said Adm’r give notice to all persons 
interested by causing acopy of this order to be published in 
the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta in said County, 
three weeks successively, that they may appearata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the fourth 
Monday of Sept. next, atten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
shew cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. 35 




















KENNEBEC, 88.---At a Court: of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1856. 

I ANNAH E. MERROW, widow of STEPHEN 

MERROW, late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, 
having presented her application for allowance out of the 
personal estate of said deceased: 

Orpsrep, That the said widow give notice to nll persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively inthe Maine Farmer, printed at 
Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held 
at Augusia, in said County, on the fourth Monday of Sept. 
next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, il 
any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. 35 


KENNEBEC, $S.—Ata Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the 24 Monday of August, A. D.1856. 

Bs WOODBURY, Administrator on the Es- 

tate of 

TRUE WOODBURY, late of Litchfield, , 

in said county, d d, having pr d his to 
odmiaieteation of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 
Orperep, That the said Administrator give notice to all 
personsinterested, by causing a copy of this orderto be pub- 
lished three weeks successively inthe Maine Farmer, printed 
at Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta,in said County, on the fourth Monday of 

Sept. next, at ten o’clock in the — = ons cause, 

have, why the same should no allowed. 
trodummninmatadaned H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Atrue copy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. 35 











OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has been 
Nay appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
TABER LYON, late of Manchester, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has un- 
dertaken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore, having demards against the Estate of said 
deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said Estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to WILLIAM H. LYON. 
August 11, 1856. 35 
OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
Naty appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
DAVID THURSTON, late of Monmouth, 
in the county of Kennebeo, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All per- 
sons, therefore, having demands ugainst the said deceased, 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed to said Estate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to WASHINGTON WILCOX. 
August 11, 1856. 35 


KENNEBEC, 88.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1856. 

Wik ry P. WEBBER, Administratrix on the 








WILLIAM WEBBER, late of Vassalboro’, 
in said county, deceased, having presented her account of 
administration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 

OrpereD, That said Administratrix give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing @ copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed 


nent, 6 tay nema. 
they have, W: same not lowed. 
sian heeed > H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true copy—Attest: F. Davis, Register. 35 





accommodation of passengers 
stand will be sold at a bargain, as the owner wishes to invest 
in other business. Terms, one half down, and any reasona- 


bie time given tor Sah gt it N. 





and confused crew ? . 











HOMGOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEG 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Located in Filbert St- above Eleventh, Phila. 
T= Lectures of the Regular Course will commence on the 
second Monday of October, and cont until the first 
of March ensuing. 
a of Fees for a full Course of Lectures, [invariably 
cash, 1 
Students who have attended two full courses in other 
Medical Colleges, 





s 


i) 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges, 30 00 
Matriculation Fee, paid only once, 5 00 
Practical Anatomy, 10 00 
Graduation Fee, 30 


FACULTY. 
WALTER WILLIAMSON, M.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. 
J.P. DRAKE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 


peutics. 
ALVAN E. SMALL, M D., Professor of Homepathic In- 
stitutes, Pathology, and the Practice of Medicine. 
ISAAC M. WARD, M. D , Protessor of Obstetrics, Diseases 
of Women and Children. and Medical Jurispradence. 
—— SEMPLE, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
xicology. 
JACOB BEAKLEY, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
WILLIAM A. REED, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
WM. TOD HELMUTH, M. E., Professor of Anatomy. 
W. WILLIAMSON, M. D., Dean. 
N. E. Corner 11th and Filbert Streets, 
4w34 Philadelphia, Penn. 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 
HORSE POWERS AND THRASHING MACHINES 
At Kendall's Mills, Fairficld, Me. 
HE subscribers would remind their friends and the pub- 
lic that they continue to manufacture at the above place, 
an extensive variety of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
viz:—Ilarrows’ Cultivators, Horse and Hand Rakes, Hay 
Cutters, Grass Seed Sowers, Stone Trucks, Cart Wheels, 
Lamber Trucks, &c. &c. 
They also manufacture, and will send to order, Log Privers’ 
Tools, made of the best materials and in a fuithful and 
workmanlike manner. 
They are also prepared to do plain and fancy Turning of 
al) kinds, with neatness and dispatch. 
Also on hand and for sale a quantity of good, seasoned, 
Yellow Ash Timber, designed for oare. 
March 31, 1856. 20wl5 FOSS, OWEN & CO. 


THE FARMER'S BEST FRIEND! 


THE FIELDS, OR THE SICK ROOM! 
THAT’S THE QUESTION !! 

EADER, perhaps, after all, your disorder is not so incu 

rable as you imagine! 

RICHARD’S OLD DR. ABBOTT'S BITTERS 
have this year cured upwards of Ten Thousand people in 
your State—perhaps your own neighbors—of 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Billions Complaints, 
Jaundice, Bad Huamors, Coughs, Colds, 

Headache, Loss of Appetite, Kc. 
This popular medicine is one of nature’s own remedies 
and is the strongest and most respectfully certified in the 
world. Itis no new thing, got up to sell, but hus been used 
and proved for forty years, and has this season reached the 
extraordinary amount of 
FIVE THOUSAND BOTTLES, 
Sold in Thirty Days! 
It is the People’s Remedy, and is used by allclasses and 
ages. It is easy to take, don’tinterfere with the patient's 
diet, and is for sale everywhere, at fifty cents the bottle, 
and is warranted to cure or the money is refunded. 
C. A. RICHARDS, Proprietor, 
lfly33 89 State Bt., Boston. 


TO THE LADIES. 


OW is the time to get your Shawls cleansed for fall use; 
LN also your Dresses dyed. We can let you have them in 
a few days, and make them look like new. Also your Car- 
pets. All kinds of Silk and Woolen Dresses, Shawis, &c., 
dyed as well as at any establishment in the country. 
TO GENTS. Bring in your garments, and have them 
cleansed or dyed without being ripped; and when you are at 
the Dye House buy a cake of Packard’s Lustre Soap, the 
best ever offered for sale,—worth *hree times the money you 
pay for it. *Sw33 AUGUSTA DYE HOUSE. 











To the Hon County Commissioners of the County of 
Kennebec. 
TS undersigned, inhabitants of the towns of Chelsea, 
Whitefield, Windsor, and other towns within suid county 
would respectfully represent that the public convenience and 
necessity require that a county road should be laid out and 
located in said county, commencing near the house of Palmer 
Moody in said Chelsea, thence leading in a northeasterly di- 
rection to the Thomaston road near Jedediah Cooper's dwell- 
ing house, thence in an easterly direction by the dwelling of 
Richard Moody and Andrew Morang in Augusta, and thence 
to the town of Windsor;—they therefore request you to view 
and lay out a road over said route, and make such amend- 
ments and alterations and discontinuances of such way, as 
may seem for public convenience, necessity and accommoda- 
tion. THOMAS SEARLS and 53 others. 
June 28, 1856. 





STATE OF MAINE. 
KENNEBEC, SS.—Board of County Commissioners, 
August Session, 1856. 

On the foregoing Petition, satisfactory evidence having 
been received that the Petitioners are responsible and ought 
to be heard touching the matter set forth in said Petition, it 
is Ordered, that thirty days previous notice be given, that 
the County Commissioners will meet at THOMAS SEARLS’ 
house, in Chelsea, on TUESDAY, the 23d day of September 
next, at ten o’clock A. M.; and thence proceed to view the 
route mentioned in said Petition, and immediately afterwards 
hear the parties and their witnesses, and then take such fur- 
ther measures in the premises as may be adjudged proper. 
Suid notice to be given by serving attested copies of said 
Petition and this order thereon, upon the respective clerks 
of the tgwns of Chelsea and Windsor, and the city of Augus- 
ta, and by posting up such copies ia three public places in 
each of said towns and said city, and by publishing the same 
in the Maine Farmer, a public newspaper printed in said 
County; that all persons and corporations interested may 
attend and be heard if they think proper. 

Attest: W. M. STRATTON, Clerk. 

A true copy of the Petition and order of Court thereon. 

Attest: W. M. STRATTON, Clerk. 


Strayed or Stolen, 


ROM the subscriber, July 20th, a large, red, 

French Mare, with a star in the face, 10 yrs. 

old, short tail and full mane; spavin on one hind 

leg, and breast galled. Whoever will return said Mure, or 

give information where she may be found, shall be suitably 
rewarded. Please direct to ORIN COLCORD, — 


Farmingdale, Aug. 9th, 1856. 


PAGE'S _ 
ALL-HEALING LINIMENT, 


q OR all kinds of sores, from afresh wound to an ulcerated 
sore; for cuts, bruises, sprains, burns, scalds, boils, fel- 
ons, ranrounds on fingers, sting of bees, and the bite of any 
porsonous insect or reptile; for chilblains, andfrozen limbs, 
and for itching humors on the skin, which are very tronuble- 
some, and sometimes attended with inflamation. 
ALSO FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 





For cuts, running sores, corks, kicks, chafing in harness, 
thrush, nails in the feet, scratches, and for hoof-ail in cattle, 
and for fresh wounds it will prevent all inflammation; and, 
for wounds inflamed, it will give immediate relief; it is war- 
ranted to cure in all cases. It stands unequaled by any 
other medicine, now in use, for the above complaints. 

Pre and sold by the Proprietor, at the Express office, 
Peck Siip Ferry, New York, and by his agents throughout the 
City and Country. 

Directions for using will be found on each bottle. 

GEO. PAGE, Proprietor. 


For sale in Augueta by J. 8S. MANLEY, Agent. 3m 18 


NOTICE. 
r\ persons are hereby cautioned against purchasing a 
note for $200, dated October 16, 1840, and given by me 

to Jedediah Cooper,—as the same has been paid. 


ORCHARD COOPER. 
*3w34 





Chelsea, August 11, 1856. 


FREEDOM NOTICE. 
HIS CERTIFIES, that I have this day sold my son AL- 
BERT HARRISON NORCROSS, his time for the rest of 
his minority, and I shall claim none of his earnings, nor pay 
any debts of his contracting. A. L. NORCROSS. 
Attest—Ezra D. Trask. 34 
Vassalboro’, August 13, 1856. 











“ BUY ME AND I'LL DO YoU GoobD:” 
DR. LANGLEY’S 


Root and Herb Jaundice Bitters. 
The Great Spring and Summer Medicine. 
OMPOSED of the best Roots, Herbs and Barks in the 
world, in such a manner as to constitute the very best 
remedy for the class of diseases for which they are recom- 
mended. It is well known that the great and sudden changes 
of our climate, from cold to hot, operates upon the blood, 
and through that upon the whole system, producing stagna 
tion and impurities, a torpid and diseased liver and disor- 
dered bowels, causing fevers and fever and ague, jaundice, 
an unhealthy bile, humors, dyspepsia, costiveness, indiges 
tion, headache, dizziness, weariness, pain in the side and 
bowels, loss of appetite, and general debility. 

Dr. Langley’s Bitters, act directly upon the cause of all 
these diseases, and by use not only prevent them but will 
cure and eradicate them from the system, and should there- 
fore be freely used by all who wish to be well and keep well. 
They are the cheapest and best medicide in the world. Only 
25 cents for a pint and 37 cents foralarge bottle. Office, 
99 Union Street, Boston, and for sale by dealers aes 

6m 


FARM FOR SALE. 

HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm in China. 
fh Said Farm contains about 90 acres of land ins 

h state of cultivation, with a good orchard. The 
buildings consist of a one and a half story brick house, two 
barns, shed, carriage house, and other out-huildings. Said 
Farm is situated about one half mile from China Village, on 
the Bangor and Augusta stage road. Also, all the farming 
tools and stock upon the same, if desired,—being an excellent 
assortment. Alse afew shares of Bank Stock in Ticonic, 
People’s, and Waterville Bank. Payments maie easy. 


ALLEN BRACSETT. | 
China, Aug. 11, 1856. *gw34t 


BUGGIES AND WAGONS FOR SALE, 
BY J. PHILBROOK, 
At the old Knowlton Stand, on the West Side of the River, 
near the Kennebec House. 
The above Wagons and Buggies will be sold at great bar- 
gains, and warranted. 4w34 Augusta, Aug., 1858. 


Peruvian Guano 
AND SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
full directions for use, for sale by 
JOHN McARTHUR, 
June 2, 1856. 24 No. 1 Market Square. 


ENNEDY’S MEDICAL DISCOVERY, for all kinds of 
K humors, for sale by 15 EBEN FULLER. 


general hand and for sale at No.1 
Meant Maceke by 750° ARNO A. BITTUES. 
SL 
THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 
BY RUSSELL EATON. 
Ofice over Granite Bank, Water St. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Enviro. 


























inserted at reasonable rates. The 


square is een lines. with the office 
= Aui‘etere on basiness conten her, RUsseL, Earow 





Kendall’s Mills, 8th mo. 6, 1856. 34 
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